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American Waltham Watch Co. 





This Company have recently brought out the 
best Watch for Gentlemen’s use which they 
have ever made. It is entirely new in model 
and arrangement of parts, and contains all the 
Company’s latest improvements in the art of 
as SIZE SIX- 


TEEN (or.one and seven-tenth inches across 


is known 


Watchmaking. It 


the dial), and is much thinner than any Amer- 
Watch of 


As a timekeeper it has proved to be 


ican similar diameter heretofore 
made. 


the best of the Company’s products. 





For Sale by all Retailers. 
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DUYVIVIER & C2 
22 Warren St NY 


MALLOW- HAIR 
J. Emire ErGens, de Paris. 


This stylish Hair Dresser NOW at 822 6th Avenue, offers to the 
blic his Celebrated HAIR TONIC with the guarantee that it will 
Money refunded if this great preparation 


MARSH TONIC, 


» hair from falling out. 
es not do as represented—TRY IT. 





ever accorded to Sterling Merit is contained in the London Lancet, which embodies the report of their Special Commission sent expressly to 

) personally examine and analyse this Natural Sparkling Water and the Spring itself. alae 

.c world by the Highest Medical Authority in England, attests the estimation in which it is held in Great Britain. 

OR BANQUET IS CONSIDERED ‘EN REGLE’* WITHOUT ‘JOHANNIS.’ 
Sold at all First-class Places, and by leading Grocers and Wine Merchants. ; : : 

H. P. FINLAY & CO., 50 Broap Streer, New York, Sole Agent for U.S. and Canada. 





Important to Housekeepers 
Private Families 

Hotels Yachts 
Boarding Houses 

Country Residences, &c. 








SUPPLIED WITH 

Finest Family Groceries 

Choicest Wines, Liquors and Cigars 

Teas, Coffees and Provisions 

Canned Goods, Philadelphia Poultry and Game 

Fresh Fruit and Vegetables 

Creamery Butter and Fresh Eggs, &c. 

AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
And a saving of 25 per cent.: all goods guaranteed best quality: goods delivered free in and out of ¢ 
City. Price-list mailed on application. 
THE HOTEL AND FAMILY SUPPLY COMPANY 
314 and 316 Greenwich Street, 


Telephone connection 4401 Cortland. New York 





OU don’t know it’s there; you only know that 
the pain is gone. That's the way the 


ALLCOCK’S 
POROUS PLASTER 


does ity work. 












It gently =~ 5 : 
steals the pain away 7 = 
while you eat, sleep, or go. 


about your daily business. Seems 
to strengthen and soothe an aching back 
the minute it’s put on. You buy it 1n all parts cf 
the wortd where people have aches and pains to be czrc27. 


SILENCE CLOTH OR 
(DINING TABLE PAD. 


A necessity in connection with TABLE LINEN has 
been an intermediary pad to be arranged between 
the linen and table board. The introduction of this | 
table-pad is recognized as filling a long-felt want. 

Unlike canton flannel table-covers, it will not 
adhere to polished dining-boards. Is of neatly 
quilted bleached muslin, padded with white wad- 


FLOR Dek. & E. CIGARS 


THE ACME OF DELICATE FLAVOR 
AND MILDNESsS. 





On Sale at the Cigar Stands in 
FirtTH AVENUE HOTEL 


: : : : J 
ding, and well bound, is adapted for use in private ' ; as NEw 
a ee Mt RRAY HILL HOTEL Wee 
Regular sizes as follows: Widths, 54, 63, 68 GILsEY HousE ‘ 
inches ; Lengths, 63, 72, 81, 90, 99, 108 inches. For STURTEVANT HOousE Crry. 


sale at all prominent dry goods houses. Catalogue 

and further information may be had from the 
EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 

Corner Laight and Varick Streets, New York City. 





EsTaBROOK & EaTON, Boston. 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD, 





CHURCHILL & BEAN, > 
IMPORTERS AND TAILORS, TRUNKS, 
503 Washington St., Corner of | BAGS, 
West, Boston, Mass. DRESS SUIT 
CASES. 


GEO. F. CHURCHILL, 


ENRY BUTLER, FLorist, 
g18 Broapway, NEW YorK CITY. 
Between 2oth and 21st Streets. 


J. HENRY BEAN. 


161 BRoapway, 688 Broapway, 
701 SIXTH AVENUE. 


Table 


Waters’? 


The Selection of ‘JOHANNIS* from among the Natural 

















its Purity is Undoubted..’—London Court Circular. 
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THE THREE BOOKS FOLLOWING 


ld only by subscription, For particulars, prices, etc., ad- 


dress the publishers. Copies of any of them will be delivered to 


idress in the United States, express paid. 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY 
\ superb present. The standard lexicon of the English lan- 

It encyclopedic features make it indispensable in 
cultivated home, Seven thousand illustrations, A 
mphlet of specimen pages for five 2-cent stamps. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; A HIS- 


TC RY The authorized record of the private life and 
public career of Abraham Lincoln, including 

the By his Private Secre- 

Ten volumes, 8vo. 


z lage. 





the inside history of the Civil War. 
taries. A library of history in itself. 


THE CENTURY WAR BOOK 
\ gitt forthe veteran. A complete history of the Civil War; 
written by the men—Union and Confederate—who planned 
and fought its battles. 1,700 illustrations. 4 vols. 3,000 pages. 


THE 
ITE 





POEMS. 





Sopyright, 1892, by The Centuay Co. 


““HE IS WAITING FOR ME.” 


From “‘Sweet Bells Out of Tune,” a novel of 
New York Saciety, by Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
beginning in the November CENTURY MAGAZINE. 





For sale by all newsdealers, price, 35 cents. 
BEGIN WITH THE NOVEMBER, AND GET 
OF TUNE,” MRS. BURTON HARRISON’S GREAT SOCIETY NOVEL. 


ST. NICHOLAS, for Young Folks 


(christmas Books and Magazines 


Published by THE CENTURY Co., 33 East 17th St., New York. 


LD [ITALIAN MASTERS 


A superb book containing 67 full-page engra- 
vings, by the well-known wood-engraver, Mr. 
Timothy Cole, of the paintings of the Masters of Italian 
Art—Michelangelo, Titian, Tintoretto, Raphael, etc. 
With text by W. J. Stillman. In rich cloth, gold stamp, 
gilt top, $10.00, 
A Porttolio of Proofs of the engravings, signed by 
the proot-printer and by Mr. Cole. One hundred and 
twenty-five copies issued, $175.00. 


~ Ts, ‘ Y ry. ~ . 
ENGLISH CATHEDRALS 
The famous cathedrals of England described by Mrs. 
Van Rensselaer, with nearly two hundred illustrations 
by Joseph Pennell. 350 pages, rich binding, $6.00. 
A limited edition (250 copies), large paper, in two volumes, 
$25.00, 


CHARACTERISTICS A Novel by Dr. 
Neir Mitchell, au- 
thor of “*In War Time,’ etc. 307 pages, cloth, gilt top, 


$1.25. 


OLD WAYS AND NEW 82ers. by 


the popular 
Her first collection. 
12mo, $1.25. 


FAITH-HEALING, CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE, AND KINDRED PHE- 
NI my ve By Rev. J. M. Buckley, D.D., editor 
NOMENA ot ** The Christian Advocate.” This 
book covers the subjects of spiritualism, animal magnetism, 
etc. $1.25. 
PLAY IN PROVENCE 5y, Jocph Fen- 
nell and Eliza- 
beth Robins Pennell. Bull-fighting, water tournaments, 
etc., in the South of France. Richly illustrated. Cover in 
red and brown, with gilt top ; 12mo, $1.50. 


CHATELAINE OF LA 


magazine writer, Viola Roseboro’. 
Frontispiece and illuminated initials, 


TRIN- 


By Henry B. Fuller, author of ‘** The Chevalierof Pensieri- 


” 


THE BROWNIE Books. By Palmer Cox. 60,000 sold. Each, $1.50. 


THE CENTURY 


The December—Christmas is a beautiful holiday issue—entertaining, richly illustrated and bound in a specially designed cover 
in green and gold. 
SEVEN COMPLETE STORIES. By Thomas Nelson Page, Edward Eggleston, F. Hopkin- 

son Smith, Grace King, and others. 

PAPERS ON BROWNING AND JENNY LIND. 
LEAVES FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SALVINI, 
First CHAPTERS OF ** BENEFITS FORGOT.” 
WAR CORRESPONDENCE AS A FINE ART. 
PICTURESQUE NEW YORK. 
THE PROBLEM OF POVERTY.—SCIENCE AND THE BIBLE. 
SACRED PICTURES BY FAMOUS ARTISTS. 

By Thomas Bailey Aldrich, James Witcomb Riley, John Hay, Frank Dempster Sher- 
man, Rudyard Kipling, Richard Watson Gilder, and others, 


It will contain : 


With Portraits. 


Illustrated. 


FIRST CHAPTERS OF 


Always the best of children’s magazines, and better now than ever. ’ 
tier—himself an occasional contributor to its pages—said : ** It is little tosay of St. NICHOLAS 
that it is the best child’s periodical in the world.” 


began with the November number, include : 
A SERIAL STORY, by KATE DouGLas W1GG1n, author of ** The Bird’s Christmas Carel,” ** Timothy's Quest,”” etc. 


THE WHITE CAVE, 
TOINETTE’S PHILLIP. 


A Serial Story of Austsalia, by W. O. Stoddard. : 2 
A Serial Story by Mrs. C. V. Jamison, author of ** Lady Jane. 


GREAT AMERICAN CITIES. A Series of Illustrated Papers describing the principal cities of the United States. 


And other features too numerous to be mentioned here. 


THE LATEST BOOK 


Illustrated. 
A Novel by Wolcott Balestier. 
By Archibald Forbes, with illustrations, 


Two Serious Papers. 


A year’s subscription costs $4.00. 


“SWEET 


The features of the new volume, which 


ISSUED IN OCTOBER, 7802. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


THE LOVE OF THE WORLD 


By Mary Emily Case. ‘* A Book of Religious Meditation,” 
Liberal in its Christianity, this little volume is sure to appeal 
to a large number of readers. 16mo, in attractive binding, 
$1.00, 


CHEAP MONEY 
from THE CENTURY 


CROW’S 


Papers on various cheap 
money schemes, reprinted 


I2zmo, cloth, 7§ cents. 
NEST AND _ BEL- 


ah iw ~< By Mrs. Burton arrison 
HAVEN TALES 57, Mm. Baron Harricen, 
author of The Anglo- 

maniacs,’’ etc, 12mo, illustrated. $1.25. 


~ Tr — —_— Ten 
FRANK R. STOCKTON’S 

T ”™< A new edition of five of Mr, Stockton’s 
Ww ORKS most popular novel—** The Hundredth 
Man,” ** The Squirrel Inn,’’ etc.—in uniform binding, put 
up in a box. Price for the set, $5.00. Books in this edition 
sold only in complete sets. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
TOM PAULDING 4 boys" book by the 


popular writer, Brander 
Matthews, Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE ADMIRAL’S CARAVAN 


By Charles E. Carryl, author of ** Davy and the Goblin.”’ 
Itiustrated by Birch. In cloth, $1.50. 


SOME STRANGE CORNERS OF 
OUR COUNTRY 28y, Chares F. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


Lummis, 
Tramp 
Across the Continent,”’ etc. 


A BOOK OF CHEERFUL CATS 
And Other Animated Animals (ys, "Wit? 
ures’’ and verses by J. G. Francis, collected from St. 
NICHOLAS, etc., and with much new material. In boards, 


THE BOUND VOLUMES OF 


ST. NICHOLAS 


For 1892. Two magnificent 


Vani’; with illustrations. $1.25. oe alice 
volumes. $4.00. 
j , 
STANDARD BOOKS 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOSEPH JEFFERSON. Illustrated. $4.00. Lapy JANE. By Mrs. C. V. Jamison. A children’s classic. Illus- 
THE WOMEN OF THE FRENCH SALONS. By Mrs. Amelia Gere trated by Birch. $1.50. 
Mason. Illustrated. $6.00. SPORT WITH GUN AND Rop, New edition, Illustrated. $5.00. 


MAGAZINE 


BELLS OUT 








The poet Whit- 























Among the writers who will contribute te St. NICHOLAS during the coming year, are Rudyard Kipling, Frances Hodgson Burnett, Frank R. Stockton, Mary Hallock Foote, Poulteney Bige- 
low, Susan Coolidge, Nora Perry, Howard Pyle, and many other well-known writers. 


‘* Place St. NICHOLAS im your household,” says the School Feurnal, ‘* and you need have no fear of the lessons taught your children.” C 
cents. All booksellers and newsdealers take subscriptions, or remittance may be made directly to the publishers by check, draft, money or express order, or in registered letter. 


PUBLISHED BY THE CENTURY CO., 33 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK 


NOVEMBER, 


ll 


Subscription price, $7.00 a year ; single numbers, 25 
BEGIN WITH 
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1000 Free 


Scholar- 
ships 


At any of the leading colleges of the coun- 
try—Yale, Vassar, Harvard, Ann Arbor, Well- 
esley, University of Chicago, Georgetown ; the 


great schools of Art, Medicine, Music, the 





leading Convents, the schools of Science or 


AM are Open to Fou. 


HE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE 


will signalize its first edition of 


Agriculture— 





Copies tor January, 
ISO,O OC 1893, sent out from its 
own printing house and bindery, by offering One Thousand Scholarships at the leading col- 


leges and schools of the coun- m 








try in consideration of work 
which any ambitious young boy 
or girl can readily do—work 
at once honorable and easy of 


accomplishment. 


F you WISH TO EDUCATE 
YOURSELF—to have your 


tuition, board, lodging and 


ma gr ero 
meee Wane 


washing paid at any leading 
school or college without 
putting the expense upon 


your parents, and solely 





through your own efforts— 


SEND FOR A PAMPHLET GIVING FULL PARTICULARS TO 
THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, No. 1122 Broapway, New York. FF & 


1vV 





















W. & J. SLOANE 


Having made Important Additions to their Superb Collection of 


Oriental Rugs & Carpets 


The Largest and Most Valuable in 
this Country, are offering for the 


Holidays, 
A number of Rare and Magnificent Examples in 
SILK, as well as a Caretully-Selected Assortment of 


Ivan, Koula, Shirvan, Yourock, 
Ushack, Daghestan, Anatolian, Shiraz, 


And India Rugs, 


in Rich and Beautifully-Coloured Designs, and warranted perfect in 
every respect. 
, ssnsshashianininaah shina & : rgth STREETS, NEW YORK. 























S 
: is the most beautiful example of an American Magazine. 
c TuHE FRoNTIsPIECE is a fac-simile of a water color drawing 
y made for the Magazine by the famous French Artist, MARCHETTI. 
h Tue ILLusTRATIoNs of which 30 are full page, represent the 
following artists : 
PUVIS DE CHAVANNES, HAUS, E. H. BLASHFIELD, 
LAURENS, DAHL, W. SHIRLAW, 
GERVEX, KROG, E. E. SIMMONS, 
BONNAT, HANSEN, Cc. BECKWITH, 
LEVY, BERGSLIEN, R. REID, 
LENEPREN, WERENSKJOLD, W. L, DODGE, 
BLANC, TIDEMAND, G. W. MAYNARD, 
CABANEL, ALDEN WEIR, F, G. ATTWOOD, 
BONNAT, KENYON COX, W. T. SMEDLEY, 
GALLAND, A. B. FROST, WILL H. LOW, 
ig ARBO, C.S. REINHART, AND OTHEKS 
ii THE WRiTERs represented are : 
ts 
P i THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, ARCHIBALD FORBES, GEO, A. HIBBARD, 
) ae WILL H. LOW, M. Ss. BRISCOE, H. H. BOYESEN, 
i OCTAVE THANET, F,. D. MILLET, JULIA C. R. DORR, 
hi E.S. MARTIN, KENYON COX, Ss. R. DE MEISSNER, 
ft H, C. BUNNER, GEORGE W. CABLE, AND OTHERS. 
ia 
F Price, 25 Cents. For a Christmas Present nothing could 
be better than a subscription, $3.00 a year. 
} 
“ “ ‘ Y 5 7 “ 7 
fh CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 








NEW YORK. 





ESTABLISHED 1878 





ee in Color, Two in Biack and White 
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INTERCHANGE | 
| 


} vor LUSTRATED GUIDE FOR AMATEURS AND STUDENTS. WITH HINTS ON ARTISTIC DECORATION | 


re 
| Each Number of THE ART INTERCHANGE contains 5 Sup- | 


| 





EF WANT EVERY ONE 


To get the benefit of the ART EpucATION 
and the pleasure to be had from a year’s 


subscription to 


THE ART INTERCHANGE 
MoNTHLY MAGAZINE 


THE GREATEST ART MaGazINE PUBLISHED. No Home 
ComPLeTE WitruHoutT Ir. LavisHLY ILLUSTRATED. 


For the year 1893, a series of most charming novelties in color has been 








Magazine. ‘The first of the series will be one of the three colored pictures 
to be given with the January number, entitled «¢ A Shower of Roses.”’ 
Water-color picture, 36 x 7% inches. The subjects to be given during the 
year will embrace every variety :—animals, birds, landscape, figures, flowers, 


marines, Dresden figures, emblems, ete. 
AN ENTIRE ART EDUCATION FREE, 
Single Copies, including 3 colored plates, 35 cents. New York | by subscribing to this unrivaled magazine, for each month there will 


be carefully prepared instruction in all branches of 
HOME DECORATION, 


5 SUPERB COLORED DECORATIVE NOVELTIES 


STUDIES GIVEN of every description, etc., as well as answers to subscribers’ questions 








| 
| 
| secured for publication with this famous Art and Household Monthly 
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WITH A YEAR’S 


on all matters where difficulty arises in their work, making this 
magazine an INDISPENSABLE AID to 
SUBSCRIPTION THe AMaTeurR, THE ARTIST, AND TO THOSE INTERESTED IN BEAUTIFY- 


ING THEIR HOMEs. 





During the year 1893, there will also be given a perfect wealth of 





practical working designs, full size, for 
EMBROIDERY, WOOD CARVING, CHINA PAINTING, 
MODELING, PYROGRAPHY, GLASS DECORATION, 
rAPESTRY PAINTING, OIL, WATER and MINERAL 
COLOR PAINTING. 





In addition to these valuable features there will be added during the 
year tour entirely new and important departments : 
ART IN FICTION, ART IN COSTUME, ART IN 
TRAVEL, ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Our GREAT PrRemiuM OFFER for yearly subscribers will 
shortly be withdrawn. | Everyone who sends ss now direct 
to our office for one year’s subscription, men- } + tioning this 
ee ertisement, will receive FREE a copy of the beautiful 

‘Trysting Pie: ’ which has never been solid for less than 
$10, and which sehen a most exquisite gift for any occasion, 
The demand for this lovely picture is so great that, in order to 
secure a copy, vou should subscribe Now at $4.00. This offer is 
not open to the trade. 
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TRYSTING PLACE 


ie 


N ) ( — : > om : 
‘ ~ we will send yous 5 ecimen ¢ ed of Hand Finished Water Color fac-similie after a water color 
O R Z 5 » I S. the m: igs izine with 3 colored pic tures, original by Perry Moran. Size 27 x 22 inches. 


or, to giv e you a better opportunity to Most dainty and perfect in coloring. Exquisite in Finish. 
t J / Imposing in Size. 


RE: 














judge ot the merits of this unexcelled bn 
magazine, we will send -you 3 copies OR O c | S = s | 
. : : . ° Given free to all who send $4.00 direct to our office for one 
(1892 nos.) of the magazine with " atria Ghee digas. 
° ae ‘ - Jee 5 subse tion to N@ terchange. 
g colored pictures. Beautifully illustrated catalogue, showing over 100 Subscriptions may begin at any time 
varieties of studies, sent for two-cent stamp. q 4 
a 
& 
° y ¥ 
Meation Vogue (Dee."93)  "Tary See ae — 1, Y | 
. HE ArT INTERCHANGE Co., g Desbrosses St., N. Y- | 
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PARK AND TILFORD, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Perfumeries and Toilet Requisites. 


SoLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


ROGER AND GALLET, Paris, Perfumerie Extra-Fine. 


Extracts, Soaps, Powders, Hair Tonics, Sachets, in the choicest odors, including the favorites—Heéliotrope Blanc, Peau 


d’Espagne, Iris Blanc, Violette de Parme, Vera-Violetta, Chypre. 


Essences, Colognes, Lavenders, Toilet Waters, 


Dentifrices, Brilliantine, Toilet Vinegar, Cosmetics, Cold Cream, Pomades, Oils, Pastes, etc., of this brand in the newest 


Parisian designs. 


Small Fancy Cases, containing 3 bottles of Extracts, assorted ; also sets containing assortment of Extract, Powder and 


Soap, in selected odors. 


SoLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED States For THE GENUINE EAU DE COLOGNE or 
JOHANN MARIA FARINA, 


JULICH-PLATZ No. 4, 


In plain and wickered bottles ranging from 2 ounces to 34 ounces in size. 


COLOGNE ON 


RHINE. 


Full line of Perfumeries and Toilet Preparations from the leading European Manutacturers, for sale at all our Stores. 


917 & gig Broapway, Cor. 21sT STREET; 
5 & 7 East 59TH STREET; 


789 & 791 5TH AVENUE; 


M APAME RALLINGS, 





= | 
Importer of Costumes, Carriage and 


Dinner Dresses, an elegant assortment of Paris 
Millinery. 252 FirTH AveE., N. Y. 


Silver 
Articles. 


An essential consideration in the 
purchase of silverware, whether for 
ornamental or household use, is an 
ENDURING design. 

Articles made to meet the varying 
taste of the entire country, and sold 
to the trade at large, cannot possess 
chis quality and are soon discarded. 

The products of Tiffany & Co.’s 
workshops are designed to meet the 
wants of their customers, and are 
sold only at retail in their own 
store. 


Tiffany & Co., 


Union Square, New York. 


NEW YORK. 


W HALEY’S, 


401 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 
Books, Stationery and Novelties. 


Daily paper delivery. Always on time. 
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1892 MODEL 


REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER 


Since 1873 a policy of careful, constant and 
progressive of the Remington 
Typewriter has been steadily carried on. The 


improvement 


same policy will be unceasingly pursued in the 
future. It is to-day not only Unsurpassed, but 
Unapproached for Excellence of Design and 
Construction, Quality of Work, Simplicity, and 


Durability. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE 





Wrckorr, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York. 
Saab ahbababapibind 
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656, 658 & 660 6TH AvENUE, cor. 38TH STREET ; 
118, 120 & 122 6TH AVENUE, NEAR QTH STREET ; 


DWARD C. PAULL, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT & SHIPPER 
620 Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
TRY A PAIR OF 
_— $3 CALF BLUCHERS, 
Hand Welted. 


Every Pair Warranted. 
M. S. KARL, 


123 Nassau STREET, New York. 








PORTRAITS 


FIFTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK. 


34! 


Bet. 33d and 34th Streets. 












WILHELM & GRAEF 


BroaDWaAay AND 26TH STREET 








CHINA, GLASS ayo ART POTTERY HATS HATS 
— oe FOR 
Specialties: ENGLISH AND FrReNcH DInNkR, F'lsu MEN WOMEN 


AND Game Sets, Taste Guass, Ricu 






















Cur, ENGRAVED AND GILT 


OPEN EVENINGS “KNOX IS RIGHT” 7 


RIDING HATS—WALKING HATS—DRIVING HATS 


Royal Dresden Groups and Figures 
. HATS FOR THE THEATRE—RECEPTIONS—WEDDINGS 












Finest Porcelain Pain tings HATS FOR EVERY SOCIAL FUNCTION 
GILLISS BROTHERS HOSE who subscribe fork 
PRINTERS VoGuE before rst Jon . 
Sie . 1893, will receive all 
is =i . the copies of pe anal 
Y ‘Ae all the copies of 1893, for Four| 
if : - N \ Dollars sent with their oraer to the 
/py Us . Publication Office, 
- VocuE, 617 Union Place, 
iB an ni) New York. 
“YELLOW neg Champagne Catalogues WES 7 a 
VeRY DRY. a é es Hore 3KINS « HODGKINS} 
ss 2 Periodicals 4 F 


The Ive Clicquot, yellow label Sec unexcelled in quality ares 
cquot, yello el Se d in quality compares pete BREECHES MaKERs, 


tavorably in Dryness with Brut Wines. Special : ; 
, ' on 27 School Street, Boston, Mass. 


Cruse S Fils Freres: Bordeaux fine Clarets & Sauternes, Owner of 





the celebrated Chateau Pontet Canet and Chateau Giscours. Cross-Country HunTING BREECHES, | 





eae , a = ? ; : zi PoLo AND RaciINnG BREECHES, 
Jules Regnier & Co.: Dijon fine Burgundies, Proprietors of the famous ——— 
? kag NG ERS, 


400 We ost ta Street, New York 


La Tache Romanée and Clos Blanc de Vougeot. icici abate 
5 Oe : LEGGINS, ETC. 
4FTER nuary first, eighteen hundred and 
. . . uw, a “i ninety « ee, the sels of our imprint vill be 
CHAS. F. SCHMIDT & PETE RS, y \gents. THE GILLISS PRESS, the firm name will, how- Correct in Cut and Finish. 
ever remain as hevetefere CILL 180 BROTHERS. 





THE BEST, THE 

SSA ie Sears MOST INSTRUCTIVE 
AND, COMPARATIVELY,| 
THE CHEAPEST 
MUSICAL JOURNAL 
EVER PUBLISHED. 


‘ig HE MONTHLY MUSICAL YOURNAL FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 
DEVOTED TO ALL MATTERS RELATING TO MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
N account of its highly educational and refined character, this Journal is the only Musical Periodical | 
pertectly adapted for the home in which music is loved aud cultivated. Each Monthly Number con- 
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ge f A Brilliant play- 
DY wright is at 
present point- 

ing a moral with a 

presentation of the follies and sins of the leisure 
class. His aristocracy put talent, opportunity, 





education and wealth to most ignoble uses, and, 

it must be confessed, his indictment is 
not wholly untrue. But although the “ Thou 
shalt not” is presented with all the emphasis 
of clever dialogue, ingenious plot and capable 
portrayal, how many of the thousands that are 
moved by the play will be led to abandon the 
social idea by reason of any lesson it may teach ? 

A foreign critic of American society has said 
that in no monarchical country is the existence of 
aristocracy so evident as in the republic of the 
United States. That with us class distinctions are 
as finely drawn, social aspirations as pronounced, 
and snobbishness as prevalent as in any nation that 
confers titles and ignores the principle of equality. 

This assertion is unquestionably true. Society, 
if it is to exist at all, must have its marks and 
limitations. By tacit assent, if not by constitu- 
tional establishment, there are social differences in 
all communities, and that people would be poor in- 
deed which did not differentiate its members, and 
exalt those who for various reasons represent its 
better elements, and make its aristocracy—the 
strength which comes from the union of what is 
best. If one has an unblemished ancestry descend- 



















ing through generations, he certainly has just cause 
for pride in the honorable name he bears. His is 
the aristocracy of lineage. If one tower mentall) 
above his fellows and by genius benefit humanity, 
the deference due him is unmistakable. His aris- 
tocracy is that of intellect. If one by native 
equipment, personal forcefulness and high principle 
attain some great and worthy object, he is entitled 
to the acclaim of success. His aristocracy is that 
of achievement. If one by circumstance, or by 
industry, cleverness and well-doing secure great 
riches and use these riches for the good of others, 
either by personal example or by judicious manage- 
ment, his possessions become a cause of congratu- 


lation. 


American society enjoys the distinction of being 
the most progressive in the world; the most salu- 
tary and the most beneficent. It is quick to dis- 
cern, quick to receive and quick to condemn, It is 
untrammeled by a degraded and immutable nobility. 
It has in the highest degree an aristocracy founded 
in reason and developed in natural order. — Its par- 
ticular phases, its amusements, its follies, its fitful 
changes, supply endless opportunities for running 


comment and occasional rebuke. 


The ceremonial side of life attracts the sage as 
well as the débutante, men of affairs as well as the 
belle. It may be a dinner or it may be a ball, 
but whatever the function the magnetic, welding 


force is the social idea. 
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VOGUE 


* VO GUE Re fe 


vogue (vog),. [¢ F. vogue, fashion, vogue (= ¢ Se 
Sp. boga, fashion, reputation, = Pg. It. voga, 
a rowing), orig. sway, the swaying motion of 
a ship, the stroke of an oar, ¢ voguer = Pr. Pg. 
vogar = Sp. bogar = It. rogare, row or sail, pro- 
ceed under sail, < OHG. wagon, MHG. wagen, 
G. wogen, fluctuate, float, < waga, a waving, 
akin to wag, MHG. wade, a wave (> F. vague), 
G. woge, a wave: see wawl.} 1. The mode or 
fashion prevalent at any particular time; pop- 
ular reception, repute, or estimation ; common 
currency: now generally used in the phrase in 
vogue: as, a particular style of dress was then 
in vogue; a writer who was in vogue fifty years 
ago; such opinions are now in vogue. 







The Lord Treasurer Weston is he who hath the greatest 
Vogue now at Court, but many great ones have clashed 
with him. Howell, Letters, I. v. 31. 

Though Christianity were directly contrary to the Re- 
ligions then in vogue in the world, yet they |men] knew of 
no other way of promoting it but by patience, humility, 
meekness, prayers for their persecutors, and tears when 
they saw them obstinate. Stillingfleet, Sermons, I. iii. 

The Wits of the Age, the great Beauties, and short-liv’d 
People of Vogue, were always her Discourse and Imitation. 

Steele, Tender Husband, i. 1. 

The vegue of operas holds up wonderfully, though we 

have had them a year. Swift, Letter, March 22, 1708-9. 
— I demanded who were the present theatrical writers in 

eS \ vogue. Goldsmith, Vicar, xviii. 
wy) ‘ ° ps 

4 2. General drift of ideas; rumor; report. 


The vogue of our few honest folks here is that Duck is 
absolutely to succeed Eusden in the laurel. 

Suift, To Gay, Nov. 19, 1730. 

Some affirm the Earl of Suffolk . . . goes general of the 

fleet; but most opinions give it tomy Lord Denbigh. .. . 

Captain Pennington hath the vogue to go his vice-admiral. 

Court and Times of Charles 1., 1. 131. 


From The Century Dictionary. 


the publishers, THE CENTURY Co. 


A REBUFF 

CuHo.tiy: “I should like to have lived in the olden days 
and been your page.” 

SHE: “ Vhank you—but a blank page is so dull.’ 


bd 


Penetore: “QO, I’m in awful luck.” 

PerpITA: ** What’s the matter?” 

Penetope: ‘ Engaged—and I have still eight new 
dresses of which I will never have a chance to try the 
effect.” 


ANCESTRY 

Sue: “ They say that his £ 

ancestors came over with 
William the Conqueror.” 

He: “ That’s not so. 

William never heard of New 


York.” 





PROOF 
45 
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= 


ey 
i | ‘\. 
RosaLie: “Is your fiance \ hy 
generous f ”” 

Grace: “ Well, I should say so. He’s just mortgaged 


his house to buy me a ring.” 





SOMETHING UNIQUE 


“Cora introduced a new feature at 


9 


her last wedding, 
of Chicago, to 
Mrs.  Drest- 
beef. 

“ What was 


said Mrs. Livewayte, 


“The ush- 
ers were se- 
lected from 
her ex-hus- 
bands.” 


IN BOSTON 

SHE: “If 
these — stock- 
ings don’t fit, 
may I bring them back and change them'?”’ 

SALESLADY: “ Certainly, ma’am. 
But we would rather have you change 
them before you bring them back.” 





FINESSE 


I* all my dreams were prophecies, 

And all my hopes came true, 

If all my songs had golden wings, 
To carry love to you ; 

It all your heart were mine indeed, 
In sadness or in mirth, 

I would not barter my estate 
For any king’s on earth. 


Alas! my dreams become nightmares, 
My hopes are blasted trust, 

My songs are in falsetto key, 
My wishes are as dust. 

Your heart has never answered mine, 
Perhaps it never will,— 

For though I am your humble slave, 
I'd be your monarch still. 


A king should rule with potency, 
The slave a suppliant is ; 

So since you flout my monarchy, 
My only hope is this :-— 

To leave you, to deceive you, dear, 
To vex your mind with doubt, 

And by this sweet diplomacy 
To win you out and out. 


SOMETIMES HE IS OBLIGED TO 

“ Invisible checks are very stylish now,” 
said young Mr. Dolley, as he turned over 
his tailor’s samples, preparatory to ordering 
a suit. 

““ Many of my customers have been 
paying me in that material for years,” 
replied the tailor, with a sigh at the 
recollection. 


For detailed description of the fashion drawings published 
in Vogue see Society Supplement. 
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VOGUE 


“LE BON ONCLE D’AMERIQUE” 


By Thomas A Janvier. [In two parts] 


E had come sailing down through a long but 
very perfect dinner in Langley’s studio— 


Mrs. Langley had a genius for studio din- 
ners: she never was known to give one that went 
wrong—and so had reached 
happily the latitude of cognac 
and the longitude of the demi- 
tasse. It is the period of a din- 
ner which begets a genial flow 
of all the kindliest humors of 
the human body ; which in- 
spiresthe human soul with an af- 
fectionate faith in souls 
in general; which, in 
short, creating a noble 
scorn. of — half-conti- 













dences, tends to open 
in the frankest man- 
ner the mellowed hu- 
man heart. Langley 
was leaning back com- 
fortably in the deep 
chair with which he 
had replaced the stiff-backed 
structure at the foot of the 
table; he was alternating 
his coffee and his cognac with an exquisite sat- 
isfaction; he was smoking with dainty pleasure 
one of his own peculiar puritos of Tepic, whereof 








the source of supply was known to himself alone. 
Finally, we had been talking of Paris and our 
youthful years. Under these softening conditions 
it was that he dropped into the following bit of au- 
tobiographical reminiscence in the most natural way 
in the world. 


I. 


‘Those were the days when I was working with 
Carolus. It was honest hard work that most of 
us did in that atelier. Whoever tried shirking 
found himself suddenly on the other side of the 
door.  Messieurs ” Carolus would say on these 
edifying and highly volcanic occasions, “Tt is sup- 
posed that you come here with the serious pnpeee. 


> 


If you desire only to play, you must go elsewhere | 
And then the just would suffer with the unjust— 
for after an expulsion we would get criticisms all 
around that made us wish that we had died in in- 
fancy, or been bred brick-lavers, or had done any- 
thing under heaven but made consummate asses of 
ourselves by going in for art. 

It was because we really were working hard, | 
— that we got so much out of the fun that 

> had in between whiles. It rarely was high- 
saad fun, for very few of us had any money worth 
speaking of : only the theatre now and then, and a 
little supper following ; runs out into the country, 


with breakfast and a walk in the woods and so 
home; or down the river to one or another of the 
many places where Paris makes merry of a Sunday 
afternoon—nothing much in any of it, but we did 
have good times. 

Tartigny and Ploiron and I hung together in 
these small frolics; and as a general thing—that 
we might not miss the refining influence of the 
gentle sex—we took along with us ’Toinette and 
Margot and Thérése. ’Toinette had just then got 
her first regular engagement at the Variéteés. Her 
part was not a leading one. She opened a door 
and courtesied—that was the whole of it. But we 
organized a claque and gave her such a send off 
that she got a speaking part the next season and 
made a hit in it; and two years later she moved 
on to the Palais Royal and became a celebrity. 
*Toinette was an exceedingly spirited young per- 














*TOINETTE 
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son. At times, indeed, she was almost too 
spirited—as that day at Aigremont when 
she insisted upon dancing down the whole 
length of the long table at which the ordin- 
ary was served, and we had to pay for the 
broken china and glass. 

The other two were models. ‘Thérese 
was a round little Bordelaise, with pro- 
digiously fine black eyes and an inordinate 
fondness for truffles. — Margot was a blond 
Provencale—tall, stately, magnificent—the 
most nobly beautiful creature I ever saw. 
But for all her stateliness Margot did not 
hesitate, on occasion, to override with 
charming impulsiveness any of the minor 
conventions of polite society which hap- 
pened to get in her way—as, for example, 
when she and Thérese, sitting on top 
of the omnibus after luncheon (we had 
chartered an omnibus and gone out en 
prince ‘to the Grand Prix) calmly took down 
their hair and then did it up again while 
they used the lid of the chafing-dish as a 
mirror. 

That expedition to Longchamps in a 
chartered omnibus was just after my quar- 
terly allowance came in. I always was 
expected to do something handsome at 
those auriferous periods, and [ always did. 

My receipt of a quarterly allowance 
was regarded by all of them as nothing 
short of a quarterly miracle. I got it, 
usually, about the twentieth of the month, 
and Ploiron and ‘Tartigny always used to 
go over with me to Hottinguer’s to help me 
draw it. They said that it made them 
feel as though they had an allowance too. 
As for me, because of my twelve hundred 
dollars a year, they called me the Nabob. 

To be sure, it sounded better when 
spoken of as six thousand francs. 





II. 





It was from my uncle, Mr. Logan 
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Rittenhouse, of Philadelphia, that my 
allowance came. He was the dearest old 
boy, the kindliest, the warmest-hearted that ever 
lived. His one weakness was that he went in as 
a patron of art. Heaven bless him! he knew no 
more about art than he did about the precession 
of the equinoxes !—but he did own some capital 
pictures, and he had learned to talk about them 
quite appropriately. From the time that I was 
a boy he always was good to me. Even if he 
had not been an art patron, I am sure that he 
would have chalked my hat for me while I studied 
with Carolus—just as he chalked it at school and 
college, and always sent me rousing tips at Christ- 
mas besides. 

As to Aunt Rittenhouse, all that she ever gave 








me was good advice. Aunt Rittenhouse was one 
of the types of an old-fashioned Philadelphian gen- 
tlewoman. Solid respectability was her hold. She 
had enough deportment to fit out a dozen New 
York women, and she was propriety itself. She 
was on the boards of direction of all sorts of well- 
meaning societies ; she used to walk Uncle Ritten- 
house off to Saint Peter’s every Sunday morning 
and she could talk more dull stupidities in half an 
hour than any woman outside of Philadelphia 
could talk in a year. 

I made it a rule always to drink Uncle Ritten- 
house’s health formally on quarter day. ‘Tartigny 
and Ploiron and the girls were accustomed to join 
































































“ Au bon oncle 

woula cry, as they touched 
mine—and then they would 
congratulations to me upon having 
such an uncle, and would express their very 
genuine sorrow because heaven had not blessed 
each of them with an uncle of the same sort. In- 
deed, they felt 
a sort of prop- 


with effusion. 


in‘\this ceremony 
d’Amerique!” they 


their glasses to 
drink their 


erty in him, 
and their affec- 
tion for him 
was __ scarcely 


less than mine. 
They urged me 
constantly to 
invite him to 
come to Paris 
to live —they 
did not know 
about Aunt 
Rittenhouse, 
for she was a 
family skeleton 
whom I kept in 


the closet 
where she be- 
longed. “Who 





knows ?” ‘Tar- 
tigny and Ploi- 
ron would exclaim. “ We are orphans—the good 
uncle may take a fancy to adopt us! At the least, 
he will buy our pictures—and then we also shall 
be rich. 


Al ALUT DU BON ONCLE D AMERIQUE 


Figure to yourself how we would appear 
! We each of us would possess more 
than one coat, and several pairs of trousers; we 
would smoke cigars of the Havana; 
Honfleur for 

Though I cid not discourage the hopes of these 
sanguine | young men by I knew very 
well that my uncle would sails Paris his 
home. But that he might be induced to come 
over for a visit was not at all impossible; and 
all my letters | urged him to come in the strongest 
terms. ‘Io my entreaties on the score of affection 
I always ack led such enticing facts about the Paris 
restaurants as would be certain to stir his Philadel- 
phia nature to its deepest depths. 


as nabobs 


we would 


70 to a week ! ” 


saying SO, 
never 


Ill. 


At last, toward the end of my third year at Paris, 
a letter came from Uncle Rittenhouse, saying that 
he and Aunt Rittenhouse really were coming over 
for a couple of months. At least a week of this 
time, he wrote, given to Paris—and |] 
must make up a programme ‘that would enable him 
to eat everything that there was to be eaten, and 
to see everything that there was to be seen. ‘This 
letter came just as we were starting for Aigremont, 
to celebrate the acceptance of my first picture at the 


would be 
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Salon. The girls took some laurel along and 
crowned me; Tartigny and Ploiron made hand- 
some speeches—which were all the handsomer 
because their own pictures were rejected; they all 
drank to me, and then we all embraced. When 
these pleasing ceremonies were ended I brought out 
Uncle Rittenhouse’s letter and told the good news ; 
upon hearing it the enthusiasm of my friends was 
without bounds. 

“ We will take him everywhere! ” 
tigny. : 

“We will entertain him like a prince!” 
Ploiron. 

“Tt shall be all the theatres, and a supper after 
each one!” said ’Toinette. 

“Tt shall be breakfasts at Barbizon, and walks in 
the woods, and dinners!” said Margot. 

“Tt shali be the excursion to Honfleur!” 
Theérése. 

There was no need to check in its first generous 
outburst this fine flow of enthusiasm. I refrained 
from adding—it was a painful statement that as 
well could be made later—that Aunt Rittenhouse 
was coming too. 

Yet I regretted keenly, as the days went by and 
the possible j joys incident to the coming of the good 
uncle were increased prodigiously by every sort of 
ingenious suggestion, that I had not made a clean 
breast of the ead matter at the start. By the 
end of June they were talking confidently of an 
expedition of a fortnight i in Normandy, followed by 
a run through S Switzerland, and ending in a stay at 
Hombourg of a month! 

“Tt will be so amusing to the good uncle to make 
—_ a journey in our company said Margot. 

“ So interesting!” said ’Toinette. 

“ So instructive! ”’said Thérése. 

And he will order pictures from us right and left 
all the way!” cried ‘Tartigny and Plaleon together 5 
and added: “ Au salut du bon oncle d’ Amérique ! ’ 
We drank this toast standing and with cheers. 

For the life of me, while this sort of thing was 
going on, I could not help feeling like an imperfectly 
whited sepulchre. Awake, I was the victim of 
horrible Asleep, nightmares rode me to 
despair. My horror always was the same: Aunt 
Rittenhouse—staid, precise, decorous, radiating De- 
portment in every direction—in some utterly appal- 
ling combination with Margot or > Toinette or 
Thérése. I was full of remorse for my unwise reti- 
cence at the beginning: but I maintained my policy 
of silence because of my dread of the storm that I 
knew must burst upon me when [ told all. 

Early in July came another letter from my 
uncle. He wrote from London, where they 
were resting, he said, after a beastly voyage. He 
declared that London was an over-rated city: that 
the food was abominable, and that as soon as his 
liver got in good working order 
straight over to Paris. 


said ‘Tar- 


said 


said 


visions. 


he was coming 
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AS SEEN BY 


HIM 


Oman no longer has it all her own way 

\ \ in the matter of costume, for the men 
who have taste and can attord to in- 

dulge it are slowly, it may be, but just as surely 
developing an increasing sendionce towards personal 
adornment which threatens, before long, to defy 
limits within which masculine attire 
has so long been confined. Lovers of the beautiful 
hail this sign of the times with delight, for it 
comes as a hope, faint as yet, but still a hope, 
that an emancipation from the 
man’s costume may not be far distant. Before 
manly raiment may be 


the narrow 


long, some new order of j 
est: tidied which will be more in keeping with 
the prevailing dainty creations of feminine finery. 
Utilitarians may rest prosaically content with the 
present accepted dull style of male attire, and de- 
nounce any attempt at masculine ornamentation on 
the ground that the methods of modern life make 
the prevailing rigid simplicity suitable and wise, and 
anything leaning toward the esthetic, ridiculous and 
out of pl. ce; nevertheless, it would appear to such 
as love what pleases the eye that men have been 
made hideous long enough by a style of dress regu- 
lated solely by convenience and that zstheticism 
deserves a little chance. 

Innovations in the conventional! garb of man have 
but those who think it 
such things cannot 


+9 


as yet been insignificant, 
worth their while 
but notice a growing spirit among “ good form 
men to elaborate a little in the matter of dress. A 


to shines 


craving for change is natural to humanity and men 
who give more than passing attention to their per- 
sonal appearance would welcome more variety in 
the making up of their wardrobes than is val 
by a choice from year to year between a light or 
dark material, check, 
trousers and so on according to the present limits. 
The first notable departure from established rule 
was made a few years ago when fashion decreed 


that twill should be adopted as the correct material 


plaid or narrow or wide 
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dark ages of 






for evening dress. The time-honored broadcloth 
suit then found its way to the country cousin or 
was shamefacedly disposed of to those who “ full- 
dress” you for five dollars an ev ening. Further 
latitude was allowed when what is commonly known 
as black flannel came into use for dress suits and 
this is now the ultra-smart material for the purpose. 

The annual Horse Show has been amiably satir- 
ized by press and public as being as much if not 
more of a beauty and fashion show. As the equine 
part of the exhibition, however, is admitted to be 
very fine, it cannot be denied that those who attend 
for the main purpose of seeing without being seen, 
get a great deal for the price of admission. As an 
annual affair the Horse Show has become a great 
institution and must act as a distinctive boon to 
the milliner’s and tailor’s art and those who wish to 
get an idea of what is to be the mode for the 
ensuing winter. A day and evening spent at the 
show revealed to the writer that aman must carefully 
observe several points, if he wishes to be well- 
dressed during this season. Always avoiding ex- 
tremes in any line, the informal or sack coat suit 
leans rather toward quiet, dark materials than strik- 
ing plaids; trousers rather narrow than wide. 

Frock coats seem to maintain their last year’s 
popularity over the morning or cutaway coat, and 
the skirt should be full and long; but extremes of 
these two characteristics—adopted by that fortu- 
nately small class of men who invariably overdo 
any fashion, to the sacrifice of good taste, should be 
carefully svalied. 

Indeed, the frock almost 
reigned supreme at the Horse 
Show. Here and there speci- 
mens were seen with tails 
almost as long as that of 
Beila’s | apparently — rather 
vague and _ over-estimated 
comet, but these were happily 


exceptions. 
A most novel and aston- 
ishingly beautiful garment 


has recently been introduced 
to the dazzled gaze of New 
Yorkers, by that new aspirant 
to Beau Brummel honors, 
Mr. Reginald H. Ward. 
This wonderful creation is 
not an invention of the 
owner, but the “ dérnier cri” 
in London, designed to 
supplant the Inverness cape. 





It is a long, single cape reach- 

ing a little below the knees, and full enough to 
be thrown over the shoulder “ mousquetaire ” style. 
It is adorned by a velvet collar, very wide, and i 
fastened witha single button at the top. It is i 
on account of its novelty, but beautiful in its sim- 


plicity. 
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Overcoats are as long this winter as they were 
last, if not longer; some suggesting that an ulster 
would be a superfluous article of clothing on the 
coldest of nights. 

In the way of collars, there is said to be some- 
thing new which is cer- 
tainly striking, although not 
to be commended for great 
beauty. It is the anomaly 
of a combination standing 
and turn-down arrange- 
ment, which lovers of the 
odd may feel drawn to- 
ward. One thing is appar- 
ently settled for the time 
being, about collars, and 
that is, that a man is not 
strictly in full dress unless 
his collar be of the 
straight, standing order. 
The turn-over point kind 
should not be seen where a 
white waistcoat is worn 
with dress “ togs,” for this 
same white waistcoat is 
the only distinction limited man can make between 
formal or informal evening dress. 

These waistcoats are cut in an almost perfect 








“U ” shape, very low, showing a larger expanse of 


shirt bosom than formerly. The favorite material 
is white piqué or Marseilles ; and I think the most 
effective are double-breasted. It seems also to be 
a “fad” among the jeunesse doree to wear gold 
buttons with these garments. I cannot say that I 
like it, exactly, but I saw any number of these shin- 
ing appendages at the Patriarchs, and I must con- 
fess that the effect, although a little pronounced, 
was not inartistic. Simpler buttons may of course 
be used. I have clung to the old- fashioned pearl 
ones, and on several of my Paris made waistcoats | 
have used them of the same material as the waist- 
coat itself. I always disliked the dreadful flowered 
waistcoat patterns that glare at one from cheap 
tailors’ windows. I saw two men wear white silk 
ones, and to these I heartily object. A foreigner— 
and a Frenchman, I am sorry to say—wore a ‘single- 
breasted waistcoat, cut like a V, with four gilt but- 
tons—I hope dey were gold—coming 1 rather high 
in the neck. When I saw him I immediately 
called to mind the nimble Paulus, and the male 
dancers at cafés chantants and the music halls. 
And when I would suddenly come upon him, I in- 
stantly thought that I was at the Club, ond had 
just rung the bell for a brandy and soda. But we 
must have living examples of how not to dress. 

The white waistcoat, however, is a dangerous 
thing. It must fit like a glove, and it is the despair 
of tailors. “There are but few cutters in this city 
who can make it as it should be, and a single 
wrinkle will spoil the whole effect. 


If you are short and fat, do not wear it. Think 

A the pudgy gentleman with the red face, described 
y Dickens, who always wore a white waistcoat, 

a was carried to his last resting place in an 
imitation oak coffin, with plated silver handles. 
His fate was de moved. Old men are best without 
it. It goes with youth; with a good figure, and 
with an erect and soldierly bearing. If you possess 
these, you can make it a thing of beauty, and 
joy forever. 

Speaking of ties and pins, what a relief it must 
be to prospective bridegrooms, that the simpler trin- 
kets are the fashion, and that for a time, the heavy 
and expensive combinations of precious stones and 
metals are laid away. Ushers’ pins are no small 
item of the wedding expenses. | always remember, 
in this connection, a poor young fellow who was 
very much in lov e, and who was a rabid reader, and 
a devout believer, in the hints contained in “ Society 
Columns” of the daily press. He would never 
propose to the fair object of his affections, and the 
years rolled by, leaving the girl in despair. When 
I asked him, one day, why he did not go forward, 
and in the proper, manly way, offer the woman he 
loved his hand and his heart, he plaintiv ely replied : 
“ My dear fellow, I can’t sion to marry. Why, 
don’t you read always that the ushers were pre- 
sented with handsome scarf pins, and that the bride 
wore a diamond star, the gift of the bridegroom? | 
might be able to afford the pins, at a pinch, but the 
diamond star!—that is impossible; and I don’t 
think there is a woman in the land who would 
forego that part of the ceremony.” 

With the advent of the Prince’s tie, has come 
the doom of the clumsy Ascot. E nglishmen still 
cling to them, and they fasten them now, I believe, 
with a small, neat pin of gold, shaped like a ber. 
These conceits are omnipresent in all the shop 
windows of Oxford and Regent Streets. But I 
met them, last summer, in the Burlington Arcade, 
and I at once knew they had already lived their 
day. The trouble with the Ascot was, that it 
could be imitated too easily by the ready made 
people. I see now it has blossomed forth in almost 
endless variety on the historic 
Bowery, and the youth of that 
section are struggling with it, 
aided by diagrams, which I be- 
lieve, are given away “ with 
each and every tie.” 

Every man must own his 
own chafing dish and beautiful 
specimens are shown in the 
shops. Plain, 
even etched _ silver. The 


repoussé and 


young man of the 
day must needs be a_ good 
cook. To know how to make a 


present 





Welch 


rarebit is a part of the cirriculum of a man’s 


education. 
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|For the Camera] 


FLORAL GARNITURE 


Atural flowers are more used this season 
N than for some years past, but the general 
verdict is still against their use on gowns. 

In the street, the fin de siecle girl wears, almost inva- 





riably, a huge bunch of violets; she is also occasion- 
ally seen with a chrysanthemum or double carnation 





similar to the one without which 
her brother may not venture into 
society’s sacred precincts. 

The fashion of wearing dozens 
of roses has passed, and it is doubt- 
ful if it will ever be revived. 
One or more long stemmed roses 
are sometimes pinned in the belt, 
or fastened at the side of the coil 
of hair, but this is done very 
rarely. The perfection of color, 
size and form that flowers have 
now reached militates greatly 
against their use for the garniture 
of dresses; they fade so quickly 
that an hour in a heated room 
reduces them to a wilted mass. 

Bouquets as a rule are no 
longer carried. ‘The débutantes 
receive any number from ten to 
a hundred and fifty, but they are 
massed upon a table beside the 
fair young hostess who may, 
however, only hold one. 

The long stemmed roses ot 
all kinds are extensively used for 
bouquets, as are also all varieties 
of orchids. ‘The latter, when 
tied, as they invariably are, with 
broad satin ribbon of the same 
delicate shades are marvelously 
beautiful. , 

The satin ribbon decoration 
is a sine qua non for all bouquets 
and adds greatly to their effect. 
The “showers” which only came 
into fashion in this country last 
year, are the most effective 
examples in floral decorations. 
They were at first used exclu- 
sively for wedding bouquets and 
the sprays of orange blossoms 
tied into the long ribbon streamers 
seemed to. or- 
nament the en- 
tire front of the 
wedding gown. 
This season the 
same design Is 
used for all 
flowers and the 
effect is that of 
a rain of delicate 
blossoms. 

It is said that 
modern _ litera- 
ture as expressed in railway novels, has been one or 
the causes for flowers as personal garniture, going out 
of fashion; so many fiction tragedies hinged on the 
wearing of the red or white or yellow flower by the 
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heroine who chose this way of telling the brave hero 
whether she would or she would not. The plot was 
usually so arranged that 
the flower was never re- 
ceived, or the poor maid- 
en wore the wrong blos- 
som, and in consequence 
so many noble young 
men of fiction lost their 
minds or lives that the 
fair readers rose in a body 
and protested against 
proposals being announ- 
ced in so uncertainaman- 
ner. Be this rumor true 

r false the fact remains 
that Alonzo may siiniiilias immense sums at his 
florist’s, and although the fair Imogene will gladly 
receive his floral offerings she will not wear them. 

Apropos of flowers and fashion the following tale 
of a man’s dilemma is amusing New York at pres- 
ent. To be kind and at the same time conform to 
les convenances in every particular, is sometimes 
not possible of accomplishment. A_ well-known 
man in town in response to the request of a south- 
ern acquaintance, that he take two ladies, also from 
the far south, for a drive in Central Park, presented 
himself and his equipage for that purpose, extreme 
simplicity, as was proper, characterizing every 
detail of trap and horses oad owner. What was 
the man of fashion’s horror at finding each lady 
ornamented with a large and Conspicuous bouquet. 
The man guest with a cape jessamine in his dark 
coat, had with kindly but misplaced forethought, 
supplied himself with an immense red chrysanthe- 
mum which he presented to his unhappy host 
with the comment, that it offered a fine color con- 
trast to his light driving coat. And with that 
scarlet letter of bad form illuminating his breast 
the host faced public opinion. His good-natured 
desire to give his guests pleasure at first overcame 
his scruples at making a spectacle of himself, 
and he drove through the Park. A fusillade of 
amused glances and evidences of uncontrolled 
amusement from the occupants of the other equi- 
pages put his courage to flight, and he drove quickly 
far up towards Yonkers, not daring to again trav- 
erse the Park until darkness had set in. 








At the late Flower Show some _ wonderful 
chrysanthemums were exhibited. One of the 
most beautiful being a rich crimson, the petals 
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lined with yellow, and curving downward. This 
chry santhemum has been developed to an enor- 
mous size, measuring fourteen inches in diameter. 
The largest specimen 1 show n, however, was a yellow 
variety resembling a gorgeous ball, nearly seventeen 
inches in diameter. The cabenens of this flower 
are learning to blend various tints in the same blos- 
som, w hile they produce petals broad or narrow, 
curved or straight, spiked or curly, eanieale at 
will. ‘These large, brilliant flowers make superb 
decorations, as entertainers all over the country are 
finding out. 

Ata recent dinner in New York, a new cus- 
tom was introduced, which rumor says is likely to 
become the fashion. ‘The 
guests, who are paired off by 
the hostess, will go to the 
dining room without any 
order of precedence. This 





The Boa — How and how 
not to wear it, The, flat 
h at drawing supplying the 

* awful example. 





is in accordance with old 
French customs. A _ writer 
in the Nineteenth Century 
quotes Madame de Genlis as saying: ‘ When 
dinner was announced, the master of the house 
did not rush at the most considerable person pres- 
ent, to drag her from the other end of the room, 
carry her in triumph in front of all the other ladies, 
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and place her with pomp at the table 
beside him, as is now done.”—These were provin- 
cial customs, and date from the First Empire. 








An effective arrangement for a supper table was 
seen recently at a fashionable entertainment. | The 
cloth of fine, white linen, had a great square of 
Irish lace let in the centre; this being lined with 
pink satin. A bordering of lace, two inches deep, 
finished the edge of the cloth, one corner of which 
was decorated with a monogram worked in white 
floss. A mass of pink chrysanthemums, elliptical 
in form, surrounded by maiden hair fern, made the 
centre a the table a glory of bloom. ‘The pretty 
plates of Minton china were white, with a design 
of pink flowers, bordered with gold. In each plate 
lay three oblong wafers, tied with narrow pink rib- 
bon. The glass was rose-tinted, with gold border- 
ings; the water bottles at the corners being of rose- 
colored Austrian glass. The gilded candelabra 
held pink candles, with pink silk shades. | These 
tiny shades were miniatures of the enormous shades 
in vogue for lamps. “hey were covered with pink 
silk gathered, and trimmed by a bordering of lace, 


over a pink silk ruffle. 


New designs in lamps are continually appearing 
in various kinds of porcelain, crystal and metal 
combinations. A_ beautiful one, thirty-six inches 
high, bottle-shaped, in pale blue, Supports a large 
silk * ide of the same color, ‘ere in plaits over a 
wire frame. ‘There is a full ‘puff above of the silk, 
and the bottom is finished with a deep flounce 
of lace over a flounce of silk. ‘These shades are 
elaborate affairs, and somewhat expensive. ‘They 
are fashionable, however, with people of means, 
who do not object to spending the $50, and over, 
that is asked for them. ‘These shades may ve 
made at home, if desired. “The materials include a 
wire shade of large size; six yards of India silk, 
which lines the shz ide, forms the fluted (or gathered) 
outside, the flounce, and the puffed top. — Five 
yards of lace, twelve inches wide, are needed to 
make the flounce that falls over the silk flounce. 
The putted top is made by itself, and lined with 
wiggan. ‘There are neither ribbons nor flowers on 
these sti itely shades. 


New table squares, long sideboard scarf and table 
centres have just made their appearance, which 
have a particularly pretty ettect. ‘They are en- 
tirely of drawn work, with the exception of a 
small square of linen in the centre. ‘This needs 
only a small design in each corner, with a small 
vine design in the narrow strip that is set in above 
the hem. 

Rep Umprettas.—The newest fad is a very 
pretty one—a bright red rain umbrella. ‘The fin 
de siécle girl is quick to take an idea, and this fash- 
ion of carrying an umbrella which will cast a rosy 








becoming color on a dull day is clever in the ex- 
treme. The red is of bright hue, the handle heavy, 
with gold knob, and the general effect exceedingly 
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THE FENCING MASTER. 


Te ‘asino suffered for a short time from a 

certain typhoid variety illness which, instead 
of even becoming a fever, turned to low 
depression ; and the Casino would have 
come very near its death throes had not 
Mr. J. M. Hill come forward with his 
present remedy which has proved a 
wonderful tonic. “The Casino is now 
in better health than ever, and its corri- 
dors and galleries are crowded with an 
eager public so pleased with the bright 
effect of all they see that they accept with equal 
delight all they hear as well. 

The fact is Marie Tempest is charming, as every 
one readily admits. The fetching little Fencing 
Master not only warbles her songs most deliciously, 
but she wears her costu- 
mes with a chic that few ~ 
women possess not born 
to the Boulevard. It may 
appear slightly incongruous 
for her in the last act to 
wear all her diamonds 
one corruscating blaze, for 
the story does not account 
for the daughter of a Fen- 
cing Master so suddenly 
becoming proprietress of a 
jewelry counter, but Miss 
‘Tempest looks such a 
pearl of price that one is ~ 
disposed to overlook the jewels while fascinated by 
the singer. 





It is a pleasure to find a prima donna who can 
act; and the one little scene of the duello in the 
second act where Francesco, after a few passes 
excellently simulated, is obliged with feminine heart- 
quailings to acknowledge she is Francesca, goes a 
long way to make up for dramatic weaknesses in 
the libretto. 


In one point, the opera of Robin Hood—Mr. 
deKoven’s other work—is superior to The Fenc- 
ing Master. The fun of Barnabee is legitimate, 
while the comic business of Sykes and 
Hopper in the Trio particularly, is un- ia 
worthy of the surroundings. It may 
make the grounding laugh to introduce 
the time-honored Irish tough, and the 
minstrel gags which were mildewed two J Hf 2 
generations ago; but surely a stage di- Ton) - 
rector and his comedians ought to invent 
something less incongruous for Venice in the X Vth 
century! Stage managers, however, are not ex- 
pected to invent, as long as the girls keep step to a 
chorus, or refrain from giggling. Would the public 
applaud or resent it if Miss Tempest introduced a 
tough girl’s walk after one of her songs? ‘The 
anachronism could not be more offensive. 
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SOCIETY IN NOVELS 


Anted—A novel of fashionable life that 
shall represent Society as it is : not as it ap- 


pears to the literary pessimist who reverses 
the Christian rule and scourges others to win glory 
for himself; not as it appears to young Ploughman, 
to whom it is a vague bespangle -d entity, one vast em- 
bodied circus; not as it appears to that social aspi- 
rant who can as easily cross the bridge of Al Sirat 
as enter the charmed circle; and not, still more 
decidedly not, as it appears to the social Hottentot 
to whom its clothing is superfluous and its conven- 
tionalities absurd. But as it appears to observant 
men and women who know that in all conditions 
of life human nature remains the same, that the 
virtues are not all monopolized by the louse and 
middle classes, nor vices by the upper; who know, 
in a word, that the class at leisure to amuse itselt 
is something more than an aristocratic compound 
of slang, cynicism and ennui. 


That “the modern literary note is sincerity,” a 
dictum of one of our best writers on literary top- 
ics, may be true of literature in general, but is not 
true of the average pessimistic novel dealing with 
society in its exclusive sense. A sincere seeker 


after truth notes, beneath the polished surface of 


“‘vood form,” the under-current of good as well as 
the under-current of evil. A pessimist is never 
thoroughly sincere; he is always a poseur. In 
trying to follow the social rule that forbids dis- 
play of emotion, he exaggerates the maxim of ‘Tal- 
leyrand, “ Always distrust your first impulses, for 
they are apt to be honest.” 


A novelist who would faithfully portray fash- 
ionable life must be well equipped. He should 
resemble Cerberus, not in ferocity, but in having 
three heads, or er ,to paraphrase Merimée, three 
“ brains ’’: one for meal, one for manners and 
one for literary expression. Not considering How- 
ells, James and Warner—who form a noble and 
distinctive group by themselvyes—at least four of 
the younger American writers meet these require- 
ments. Brander Matthews merits the special grat- 
itude of New York men for presenting them as 
interested in art, in literature, in science and in 
business. 


His men are manly ; men of the world and club 
men though they be. They have intelligence and 
a reasonable sense of propriety. While they would 
not claim to be as clever in dialogue as Mr. Matthews 
represents them, they recognize each other—and 
his skill. Mr. Matthews, too, presents the young 
woman of the time oad het chaperone as true 
daughters of Eve, not above a certain originality 
and humor in imposing upon men, but quite supe- 
rior to the methods or the conversation of the 
demi-monde. 
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Richard Harding Davis is an apostle to the Phil- 
istines. He knows the young man of the day in 
his social life ; he knows his little follie s, his many 
tendencies to flirtation and to slum benevolence ; 
his behavior at the club, at dinner, at five o’clock 
tea, and at every social function. He knows, too, 
with the know ledge born of unprejudiced tr 
tion, the fresh, bright girls of New York and their 
esthetic and charitable fads, their clever speeches, 
their waywardness, and their tender womanly hearts. 


Edgar Fawcett, so often a rock of discord for 
rival literary factions to dash themselves against, has 
—notwithstanding a penchant (in books only) for 
third class boarding houses, astonishing murders and 
temperance lectures—described New York social 
life with a faithfulness and a happiness of phrase 
which will win for him larger consideration in the 
future than he receives in the present. 


To parallel the curious fact in music that men 
have composed the best cradle songs, there is the 
equally curious fact in literature that men have 
written the best sketches of society life. Yet in 
both these directions women should naturally excel. 
Among American women who depict American 
society, Mrs. Burton Harrison easily ranks first ; 
although indeed she aroused expectations in The 
Anglomaniacs which she does not promise to 
fulfill in the opening chapters of Sweet Bells out 
of Tune. Her opportunities for social studies 
have been unsurpassed and her culture is unques- 
tionable. Yet her work conveys an impression ot 
constraint. It resembles that of the engraver who 
traces a conventional pattern instead of giving free 
rein to his own conceptions. Now and then, too, 
the firmly-held “ burin ” seems to slip, as in indicating 
that divorcées are welcomed by gentlewomen with 
admiration rather than with regret, and in placing 
college slang in the mouths of well-bred elderly 
men. ; 


The efforts of Society to protect itself from the 
soot and sparks of what Carlyle calls this “ Teu- 
fels-schmiede ” of a world, must sometimes result 
in boredom. But to present this boredom and its 
outcome of cynicism as a normal condition of So- 
ciety, is but a subtle form of “lurid sensational- 
ism.” Where can we hear these risqué conver- 
sations, these witticisms of the café chantant? 
where can we see the champagne-flushed women 
smoking cigarettes? Surely not in drawing-rooms 
and boudoirs. And what a motley procession is 
this of the ae agp e Even if brilliantly 
led by a Mallock, a Saltus, a Vernon Lee or a 
Julien Gordon, it must dwindle finally to “ penny- 
dreadfulness.””,. We wonder, as we have been 
wondering at the comet, if the procession is coming 
nearer or receding; but we know that like the 
comet, it brings noxious gases in its train. 
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A FRUITFUL INQUIRY 

N amusing little incident occurred this au- 
A tumn illustrative of the heroine worship 
Mrs. Grover Cleveland is famous for in- 
spiring even among members of her own sex. Some 
time previous to the election a large and semi-pub- 
lic reception was tendered the President-elect. His 
attractive wife was also present, with the bright 
smile and the hearty hand grasp that never fail to 
accomplish their perfe ct work. She had greeted hun- 
dreds of guests when some one observed among 
those awaiting recognition a little old country 
woman whose expression was one of suppressed ex- 
citement. The rural visitor had evidently no ac- 
quaintances in the group where she stood. But 
she chatted in colloquial fashion to those near her, 
and every now and then raised herself on tip toe to 
catch a glimpse of Mrs. Cleveland, only to sink 
back on her heels each time with the exclama- 
tion “ Ain’t she lovely?” Finally her turn for 
presentation came. She was pushed forward, and 
as one of the reception committee murmured 
“ Mrs. So-and-so,” Mrs. Cleveland gave the old 
lady’s hand a friendly squeeze, looked sympathetic- 
ally into the tired face and varied the conventional 

“& So glad to know you” by asking how she was. 

“Not a bit well, dear—not a bit well,” re- 
marked the elderly person blocking the way. “I 
was pretty smart all last winter, but I’ve got the 
meanest liver in America and it lie give me a sight 
of trouble. I’ve tried doctors and I’ve tried yarbs, 
I’ve walked and I’ve set still, yet no matter how | 
do, it acts contrary. Now if you could recommend 
—” but by this time the pressure of the crowd had 
become so great that the kindly committee man 
was forced to hurry to Mrs. Cleveland’s rescue 
and gently but firmly impel the loquacious visitor 
forward. 

““T declare to gracious!” exclaimed the old lady, 
in tremulous tones addressing those about her as 
she wiped her eyes and pulled herself together. 
“1d hearn tell she was thoughtful and I knowed 


she was sweet, but it do beat my times to think of 


Frances Cleveland in all this crowd rememberin’ to 
inquire for my liver.” 
BOTH KINDS 


Hearts may sometimes rule the land, 
But diamonds often win a hand. 


COURAGEOUS 


CRUMMER: “Some men have wonderful courage.’ 
GILLELAND: “I should say so. I have known 
men to buy cigars in Brooklyn and then smoke them.” 


For detailed descriptions of the fashion hown in the illustrations of Vogue 
» Gattate Sunntement 
ety ippie nent, 


The issue of Vogue for Saturday, December 24, 
will contain the concluding chapters of Mr. Jan- 
vier’s clever story. 

Among the illustrations will bea fashion drawi ing 
by V allet, s—Ten Minutes Before the 
a charmingly chic pen sketch by H. W. McVic hee, 
showing an amateur skirt dance. Other Gibinn 
drawings will show costumes and accessories. Lace 
for Costume Decoration, a carefully prepared article 
for those in quest of original ideas, will also appear 
in that issue. 





PUBLISHER’S NOTICES 


VoGUE is issued weekly on Saturdays. 

Head Office, 61 Union Place, Southwest Corner of 18th Street and Fourth 
Avenue, New York, Cable address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London. Arthur Ackerman, Ig1 Regent Street. 

Paris. Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 
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should be a week earlier. 


STATEMENT 


OGUE is the property of a duly incorporated 

\ limited liability stock company. Its active 

management is entrusted to a_ board otf 
directors and Mrs. Josephine Redding, acting as 
editor, Mr. Harry W. McVickar as art director 
and the present writer as publisher. Consid- 
erable curiosity has been manifested in the charac- 
ter of the enterprise and the method of its 
promotion. ‘The definite object is the establish- 
ment of a dignified authentic journal of society, 
fashion and the ceremonial side of life, that is to 
be for the present, mainly pictorial. 

To this end those of assured position were in- 
vited to purchase its capital stock. The total 
number of shareholders exceeds two -hundred and 
fifty, the plan being to diffuse interest in the under- 
taking as widely as possible rather than confine its 
share holdings to a few individuals, additions to be 
made as occasion requires and all certificates of 
stock issued full-paid and non-assessable. ‘This plan 
has been productive already of most satisfactory 
results. Vogue begins its career with an excep- 
tionally large ‘list of annual subscribers and abundant 
advertising. 

Special attention is asked for the quality and 
character of the advertisements. “Those who are 
familiar with the business firms of New York will 
recognize at a glance that Vogue represents lead- 
ing merchants and a class of trade of the highest 
order. It is apparent also that pains have been 
taken to make these pages distinctly attractive, and 
it is the intention to have them grow steadily in 
interest so that the advertising sections of Vogue 
shall become an extensive, accurate and invalu: ible 
guide to buyers of fine goods and shall be en- 
hanced as far as possible by illustration. 


Arthur B. Turnure, Publisher. 
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Illustrated Books tor Holiday Presents 


Miller, and An International Episode. 


Henry James. Illustrated from Drawings by Harry W. McVickar. 
1 Box.) Edition de luxe, 250 numbered copies, Full Vellum, $15.00. (J @ Box.) 


and I. 


}EORGE WILLIAM Curtis. Illustrated from Drawings by ALBERT EDWARD STERNER. 
(In a Box.) Edition ae luxe, 250 numbered copies, Full Vellum, $15.00. (J a Box.) 


Ben-Hur: 


A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Wattace. 2 vols. With Twenty Full- 
page Photogravures. Over 1000 illustrations as Marginal Drawings by WILLIAM 
MartTIN JoHNson. 8vo, Silk and Gold, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $7.00 ; 
Three-quarter Calf, $12.00; Three-quarter Levant, $14.00. (Jn a Box.) 





8vo, Illuminated Cover, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3.50. 


8vo, Illuminated Silk, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
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Illustrated by Alfred Parsons : 
THE WarwicksHIRE Avon. Notes by A. T. Quitter-Coucn. Crown 8vo, 
Ornamental Half Leather, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2.00. (/n a Box.) 
A SELECTION FROM THE SONNETS OF WILLIAM WorpsworTH.  4to, Full 
Leather, Gilt Edges, $5.00. (/n a Box.) 


W. Hamilton Gibson’s Works. Illustrated by the Author: 
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and Gilt Top, $5.00. (/n a Box.)—STROLLS BY 


RLIGHT AND SUNSHINE. Royal 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3.50.—Haprpy HuntinGc Grounps. 
Cloth, Illuminated, Gilt Edges, $7.50. (Jn @ Box-)—HiGcuways anp Byways. 4to, Cloth, Illuminated 
Edges, $7.50. (Jn a Box.)—Pastorat Days. 4to, Cloth, Illuminated, Gilt Edges, $7.50. (/” a Box.) 


rated by Abbey and Parsons: 


He Quiet Lire.” 4to, Ornamental Leather, Gilt Edges, $7.50. (/n a Box.) 

) SonGs. 4to, Ornamental Leather, Gilt Edges, $7.50. (Jn a Box.) 

Sroops TO Conquer. Folio, Leather, Illuminated, Gilt Edges, $20.00. (/n a Box.) 
RRICK’s Poems, 4to, Cloth, Illuminated, Gilt Edges, $7.50. (/n a Box.) 





mvings on Wood. 
nty-five Engravings on Wood by MEMBERs OF THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN Woop-ENGRAVERS. 
criptive Letter-press by W. M. Larran. Large Folio, Ornamental Covers, $12.00. (/” a Box.) 





With 
‘drals and Abbeys. 

iedrals and Abbeys in Great Britain and Ireland. With Descriptive Letter-press by the Rev. RicHarpb 
eEATLEY, D. D.  Profusely Illustrated. Folio, Hluminated Cloth, $10.00. (dn a Box.) 

3ovyhood of Christ. 


EW WaLtace. 14 Full-page Engravings. 4to, Ornamental Leather Cover, Gilt edges, $3.50. (/n a Box.) 








\rmies of To-day. 
Description of the Armies of the Leading Nations at the Present time. 
loth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3.50. 





Profusely Illustrated. 2 





tr i) Miller Copvright, 1892 


“ Boy Travellers” Series: ta 
by Harper & I ere 





-ENTRAL Europe (New Volume).—In Nor THERN Europe.—In Great Britain AND IRELAND.—IN Mexico.—In AusTRALASIA.— 
THE Conco.—In THE RusstAN Empire.—In SourH AMERICA.—IN CENTRAL AFRICA.—IN EGypt AND THE Hoty Lanp.—In 
N AND Inp1a.—In S1AM AND Java.—In CutNna AND JAPAN. Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3.00 per volume. 


® x rr. x + - 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
g | 7 4 . . . . T , , + 
he above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaia, to any part of the United States, Canaaa, or 
exico, on receipt of the price. Harper's New Catalogue will be sent by mail gn receipt of ten cents. 
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Our stock of small Silver is 
unusually complete. Purchas- 
ers will find that we have availed 


ourselves of the newest and most ap- 
proved ideas in this line. Useful nov- 
elties of every description. Articles 
for the toilet and library. Silver Jew- 
elry and ornaments in infinite variety. 








At uniformly low prices. 


GORHAM M’r’G Co. 
SILVERSMITHS 
Broadway and 19th Street, New York 


REAL ESTATE UNION. 


MAIN OFFICE 60 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 


The Real Estate Union is the largest real estate agency in the world. 

It has 814 sub-agents in the City of New York, and one in each suburban town. 

Is has an exclusive contract with the American District Telegraph Company for the 
use of its Offices as depositories for keys, etc., and of its messenger service for 
showing houses. 

It has been in business five months, and has twice had to move into larger offices. 

It is prepared to do a general business in renting, buying and selling real estate. 

It can get together at auction sales a larger attendance in a shorter time, and 
at less expense, than any other agency in _ existence. 

It has a most thoroughly organized force, and its work is most systematic. 

It has made its success by depending upon the individual efforts of its agents, 
instead of general and indiscriminate advertising. 


It has been a most satisfactory agent for others, and would like to be an agent 


for you. 
Very respectfully yours, 
HENRY G. CHAPMAN, SEC’y AND TREAS. 7 @ To Py 
THOS, OVERINGTON, Jr., SuPT. OF AGENCIES. OLI\ ER SUMN ER TEALL, 
OLIVER D. RUSSELL, MANAGER OF LOAN DEPARTMENT. President 


A.FE. SUMNER, GENERAL MANAGER. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 





Those who subscribe before January, 1893, will receive the numbers of 1892 without charge 
and all the numbers of 1893. 


For a limited period clubs of five annual subscriptions will be taken at a discount of twenty- 


five per cent. For five subscriptions send five names and fifteen dollars instead of twenty 
doilars—a saving of five dollars. 


VocuE, 61 Union Place, New York. 
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OVERCOATS. 


Boys’ 





a” 


Satisfactory Clothes for little boys 3 to 6 
years are usually most difficult to find ; this is 
one of the most attractive departments of our 
establishment, as we have just the things needed 


mili 


= 


to clothe them properly — Kilt Suits, Fancy 
Braided Pant Suits, Overcoats, Neckwear, 
Hats, Grloves, etc. The little Coat pictured 


here is one of our best and latest styles. 


M.il orders have special attention. Sam- 
ples and illustrations of latest styles for 
Boys and Girls of all ages furnished on 
application. 


BEST & CO., 


Liliputian Bazaar. 


50-62 West 23d St., N.Y. 


Arnold 
Constable &8 Co. 


LYONS SILKS, 


New Importations for 


Evening and Dinner Dress. 
BROCADE AND SATIN EFFECTS, 


COLORED SATINS, 
MOIRE ANTIQUE, 
RAYE, GLACE 
AND CAMELEON 
WHITE SATIN, FAILLE, VELOUTINE, 
VRILLE AND NICOISE 
FOR WEDDING GOWNS. 
TAFFETAS AND SURAH ECOSSAIS. 
Grenadine, Gaze, Plisse Crepe, 


FOR EVENING AND BALL DRESSES. 


LYONS VELVETS, 


Plain and Glacé 
NEW 


LAST STEAMER. 





Broadway & 19th St. 
New York. 


TOILET 





Will Make and Keep ma Skin Soft and White 


FOR SALE BY Druccists, Fancy Goops DEALERS AND 


Newt Nitto 


is 


oc FirrH AvENUE, New YorK 
305 , 


Wholesale and Retail 


Mention VoGuE. 





Send for Circular and Free Sample Powders 
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RIDING BREECHES 
A SPECIALTY. 
FE TW YEFFOR T, 
253 FIFTH AVENUE, 
New York Ciry. 
One door above 28th Street. 
posern N. GALWAY, 
GROCER, 
ForTyY-SECOND STREET, 
(Opposite Grand Central Depot), 
NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 


KNOEDLER&CO. 


*Successors TO GOUPIL & CO. 
PUBLISHERS 
AND 
DeaALers IN Works oF ART, 


PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 


ErcuinGs, Xc. 
170 FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. 22d STREET, 


New York. 
Paris OFFIce, 2 Rue GLuck. 
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REVERSIBLE 
—— COLLARS & CU on aan _—_ 





AOAC 
ward Hn Yeo) 


The best and most economical COLLARS and CUFFS 
worn—Try them—You will like them. 


LOOKWELL. FITWELL. 
WEAR WELL. 
Sold for 2§ cents for a box of TEN collars or FIVE 
pairs of cuffs. 
A Sample collar and pair of cuffs sent by mail for SIX 
CENTS. 
Address, giving size and style wanted. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 
27 Kilby St., Boston. 
TIT 
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GIEBRECHT & WADLEY, 
‘LORISTS AND  NURSERYMEN 
} N ’ 
Fifth Avenue, corner 37th Street, 
New York. 
ASE P EEE LE LE D 
! SOCIETY LADIES HAVE ADOPTED 
Al EXCLUSIVELY FC rt LOWING PERFUMES t 
“ FOR THIS SEASON: if 
it Ep. Pinaup’s Iris-Blanc. Ml 
S Ep. Pinaup’s Violette de Parme. MW 
= Ep. Pinaup’s Aurora-Tulip. 
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DECEMBER 


, | \He fashionable season is well under way, the first 
Patriarch ball of Monday, supplying to the * buds” 
the decisive change from the dancing class, where 

early hours and simple gowns had been the rule. 

Keenly, however, must the debutantes feel the absence of 
the opera, which gives a most agreeable variety to a girl’s 
first season. ‘In the opera is the opportunity to pass on from 
a first dinner to the glittering horse shoe, resplendent with 
gems, and afterwards a dance. Dining and dancing will, 
therefore, be the chief amusements of the winter. 

On Wednesday night, at Mrs. William D. Sloane's 
beautiful house, there was the first rosebud dinner of the 
winter, a dance following. ‘The dinner dance continues to 
be favored, and for these the elect will be invited, for a 
series of four, to be given by Mrs. Ogden Mills, Mrs. 
Edward Cooper, Mrs. Wm. K. Vanderbilt, and Mrs. W. 
C. Whitney, on Wednesday nights in January. 

The subscription musicale will in a measure take the 
place of the opera, though, with so much talent at com- 
mand it is rather singular that some short operas, or scenes 
from operas, where a chorus is not indispensable, should not 
be attempted. There are many charming singers in town 
anxious for such opportunities, and the matter of setting a 
scene ina drawing-room is not so difficult or expensive. 
Mrs. Havemeyer’s house is one of the very few in New 
York well adapted for such an entertainment. It was there 
that the first of a series of subscription concerts was given 
last week before an audience which was at once fashionable 
and critical, ‘The programme, which was Mrs. Have- 
meyer’s own choice, was admirably suited to a private house 
as it included some of the most delicate bits from Mendel- 
ssohn, Liszt, Grieg and Wagner, which by the excellent 
leadership and judgment of Herr Nikisch were rendered 
with the delicacy of a stringed quartette. Mrs. Have- 
meyer’s superb suite of rooms was filled with a brilliant 
audience. 

Of a less extensive, though by no means less distinguished 
sort, was the music at Mrs. Gerard’s last Saturday after- 
noon. There is much to admire in Mrs. Gerard’s very 
beautiful drawing rooms ; and to the Adamowski Quartette 
Concerts which began there last week, one went out of pure 
love for music, there being no subsequent entertainment. 

Miss Callender and Miss De Forest propose to give in 
their new apartment in the Tiffany building at Madison 
Avenue and Seventy-second Street, a series of musicales. 

Last Saturday was a field day, and though two receptions 
had to be given up it was a struggle to get to all the others. 
The reception for Miss Mary Pomeroy Cutting given by 
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Col. and Mrs. Walter Cutting in the house of Mr. and 
Mrs. Adolf Ladenburg, which they have taken for the 
winter, brought out all that was brilliant of the old and new 
regime. ‘The drawing room, hung with warm red brocade 
and paintings of the old French and Italian Schools, made 
a singularly effective background for the bevy of pretty 
girls who helped Miss Cutting to entertain. It was a 
pleasure to see Mrs. Walter Cutting again and to know that 
her period of invalidism is past. Mrs. Whitney in choosing 
the evening was fortunate. There was nothing to interfere 
and no other places to ‘*go on’? to as is the fashion in 
London, where evening receptions are always in vogue. 

The Patriarchs’ banquet-ball was really the opening of 
a busy season of dancing. ‘This will be followed in quick 
succession by the Monday and the ‘Tuesday dances, the 
Assemblies, the intervening Patriarch balls and the dinner 
dances already referred to; Mrs. Lorillard’s evening recep- 
tions with dancing, Mrs. Stokes’s cotillon dinners and Mrs. 
Gallatin’s dance, not to take into consideration the dancing 
classes which claim a certain amount of special interest. 

The Patriarchs’ dinner was quickly served, the whole 
occupying two hours, a_ difficult thing to accomplish 
when it is known that nearly two hundred and fifty people 
were seated in the ball room. There was no special at- 
tempt at decoration in the ball room; the gorgeous cos- 
tumes and jewels of the women, some of whom were attired 
in the fashion which reigned supreme when Josephine was 
Empress of France, and the abundance of American Beauty 
roses on each table making further embellishment quite 
superfluous. ‘The ball had the advantage of being the first 
of the winter, consequently there was no feeling of ennui. 

Mrs. Lorillard, who has been out of the gay world for 
some years, held a reception on ‘Thursday night, when her 
daughter, Miss Maud Lorillard, the fiancée of Mr. T. Sut- 
tern Tailer, was introduced. Miss Lorillard inherits much 
of that beauty and manner which have made her mother one 
of the most admired of women. Mrs. Lorillard will con- 
tinue these receptions on Thursdays for some weeks. It 
is rumored that Miss Lorillard’s wedding will occur just 
before Lent. 

The marriage of Miss Flora Davis to Lord ‘Terence 
Blackwood will occur in Paris, early in June, at a time 
when American society is well represented in the French 
capital. It is said that Mr. Davis intends to take a hotel 
there for the wedding festivities, and to have the wedding 
breakfast served in true New York style, by one of the 
most prominent caterers in New York, who will take over his 


chef and part of his establishment. 
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COMING EVENTS 
Monday, December 1g9th.—Mrs. Grosvenor Lowrey and 
Miss Lowrey, 121 Madison Avenue. Second of four 
receptions. 
First meeting, Monday Evening Dancing Class. 
Sherry’s. 


Tuesday, December 2oth.—Mrs. Newcomb, Mrs. Regi- 


nald Henshaw Ward, 683 Fifth Avenue. Second of 


four receptions. 

Mrs. Bacon and Miss Bacon, 22 West ‘Tenth 
Street. ‘Tuesdays until Lent. 

Meeting of Mrs. Hall’s Dancing Class.  Sherry’s. 

Wednesday, December 21st.-—Johnstone-Pinchot wedding. 
St. George’s Church, at twelve o’ clock. 

Mrs. Harry J. Nicholas, Miss Nicholas, Hotel 
Brunswick. Wednesdays in December. 

Mrs. Frederic R. Coudert, 13 East Forty-fitth 
Street. Wednesdays in December. 

Mrs. John M. Furman, Mrs. W. K. Bond Emer- 
son, 47 West Nineteenth Street. 
December. 

Mrs. John Lawrence, 33 West Seventeenth Street. 
Wednesdays. 

Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes. Dinner, tollowed by 
cotillon. 

Mrs. W. S. Gurnee. Dinner. 

Mrs. Braem’s Dancing Class. Sherry’s. 

Thursday, December 22d.—Mr. and Mrs. Anson B. 
Moran, 36 West Thirty-ninth Street. First of two 
receptions, 

Mrs. Pierre Lorillard, Miss Lorillard. Reception. 

Mrs. Charles G.  Francklyn, N. Washington 
Square. Dance for the younger set. 

Mrs. F. H. Betts, 78 Irving Place. 
until Lent. 

Mrs. George F. Stone, ‘The Misses Stone, Miss 
Me Eckron, 38 East ‘Thirty-ninth Street. 
1 January. 


Wednesdays in 


Thursdays 


Thursdays 


Friday, December 23d.—Mrs. Geradus H. Wynkoop, 175 
Madison Avenue. — First of three receptions. 

Mrs. Stephen S. Whitney, Miss Mary Stuart Whit- 
ney, Miss Agnes Mabel W hitney, 39 West Eight- 
eenth Street. Second reception. 

Columbia College Ball. 

Saturday, December 24th.—Mrs. Rives, 14 West Thirty- 
eighth Street. Reception at four o’ clock. ‘ 


LONDON 


[from Our Own Correspondent | 


Ogs are the fashionable tad of the moment. Every 
D one who is any one goes about esquired by a canine 
: ‘¢ follower,’ and even ‘church parade’’ in the 
Park, on Sunday, Is given over to the vagaries of these four- 
footed types du monde. 

Pretty Lady Hord always appears dragged rapidly along 
by an enormous yellow hound, who magnanimously allows 
her to hold his leash, but who last Sunday caused her a 
pretty tumble before all the world, and an opportunity of 
displaying a pair of charming bottines and very veritable 
blushes. Lady Randolph Churchill is true to her dear blue 
skyes ; the Duchess of Marlborough affects her own breed 
of Blenheim spaniels, of which ** Nelly,’ her ami damnée, 
is the most perfect little specimen possible, and as haughty 
and affected as becomes her race and pedigree; Mrs. Ron- 
alds has a miniature pocket edition of a Spanish terrier 
breed ; Lady Chelsea loves a big collie, so big that when he 
accompanies her in her _ it is dithcult to say which is 
‘¢ bark’ and which ¢t2il.’” Lady Newcastle affects a gi- 
gantic wolt-hound, and Miss C atherine Hill adores her pug, 
** Sorrow,’’ decorated with wide scarlet ribbons. Miss 
Ellen Terry is equally devoted to fox-terriers, and to her 
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‘¢Punch’’ in particular, who goes everywhere with her, 
and Mrs. Frank Evans rejoices in two delightful baby Irish 
terriers, as yellow and as bold as brass, and two other tiny 
terriers of the old Kingsburgh breed. 

But an American young lady of May Fair, an heiress in 
her own right and a well-known figure in society, distances 
all other dog fanciers by the magnificence and luxury with 
which she surrounds her puppy. She places her affections 
upon a superior black French poodle, a truly pampered ani- 
mal, and ‘¢one who goes softly and fares delic ately day by 
day.” > So delicate, indeed, is its constitution, it is obliged 
to have an antique carved oak cradle to take its rest in, with 
sheets of finest linen, exquisitely pin-stitched and embroid- 
ered with its cypher; blankets of the softest texture, and < 
dainty silk duvet to protect its somewhat obese black Sad 
trom the slightest draught. It has, moreover, a trunk all 
to itself, duly marked with its own initials, in which are 
collected its multitudinous array of ribbons of all hues and 
designs, its different bangles for its different legs, and its 
variety of collars to suit all occasions. It is, indeed, a case 
ot ** love me, love my dog,’” and he who would write him- 
self down in the good books of Miss ——~ must first culti- 
vate the capricious fancy of her—poodle ! 

The coat of the season—that is, the overcoat—and the 
one all smart men are ordering, is made entirely upon the 
lines of the one Mr. Weeden Grossmith has made so 
popular as Hanbury Hakes, in the ‘** Guardsman.’ This 
wondertul garment fits tightly to the body and is very 
long-waisted ; from the waist-line, however, the petticoats 
—they can be called by no other name—set broadly out, 
very like those of one of Leech’s old women in by-gone 
«¢Punches.”’ ‘The buttons are large white pearl, the mate- 
rial a heavy face cloth of light tan. Mr. Grossmith told 
me aale that Corling & Poole, of New Bond Street, 
were responsible for this ideal of architecture ; ; that it cost 
him ten guineas—for which the management did not pay— 
that the skirts were very heavily padded to keep them in 
position, and that six similar coats were the immediate out- 
come of his first appearance in this now famous article of 
attire. 

Another extravagant fancy of the day is the use of ¢ un- 


born’’ astrachan lamb skins. They are softer than velvet 
and are much prettier than other varieties of astrachan 
as they present a curious wavy appearance. ‘These 


are the very last mode tor linings, collars and cuffs to 
wraps, cloaks and jackets. ‘They are very expensive, and 
the idea seems cruel ; two reasons de plus why the ladies of 
the great world have adopted them with eagerness. I must 
say the eftect is very novel and charming. 

One of the new engagements, or rather one of the fast 
approaching anglo-American weddings, causing consider- 
able interest, is that of Sir Philip Egerton, Bart. and Miss 
Wayne-Cuyler, of Philadelphia. She is twenty, he is 
somewhere in the thirties. They met at Dinard, and Miss 
Wayne-Cuyler was then supposed to be éprise of quite 
another party. Sir Philip Egerton is the ‘‘ darling’’ of the 
drawing-rooms, and_ rivals Chevalier in his inimitable 
‘* Music Hall’ character songs. ‘Their first meeting was 
at a pic-nic, and the result was a congé to one lover, and 
an eager ** yes,’’ to the other. An American belle is very 
pretty—of a certain style. Large eyes, a good deal 
manner, and what ultra-English people call ** very Ameri- 
can.’’ She has three other sisters, very like herself ; and 
one of her bon mots, apt at the moment, and widely 
quoted throughout Dinard, was her remark, ‘* Oh, yes, we 
are four ; and papa is ¢ pas (sic) de quatre.” ”’ 

Another of the Dinard celebrities, very much en evidence, 
as gay and youthful and sprightly as ever, was Mrs. Hughes- 
Hallett ;—Emelie Schonberg that was. She gave a ball, 
and she danced at it, too; and right valiantly did she play 
her part, taking the lead in the romping ‘‘ Barn door dance ”’ 
pas de quatre indeed ; conveying her partner, a young in- 


genu of ‘* sweet one-and-twenty,”’ through the intricacies 
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of that amazing composition, with all the vigor and abandon 
of fresh seventeen! It was reported afterwards that Mrs. 
Hughes-Hallett preferred ‘* boys”’ 

them so much more ‘¢ sympathetic.”’ 


nowadays ; she found 


To the fore as usual was Mrs. Bradley-Martin at the 
coming of age festivities of Lord Lovat, at Beaufort Castle. 
The young Lord, who has just come into his property after 
a five years’ minority, is very popular everywhere, and es- 
pecially so on his beautiful Scotch estates. The house party 
was most distinguished, Mrs. Bradley-Martin being the 
only American woman present. At the ball on Wednes- 
day, she eclipsed every other woman, and most of the men, 


by the magnificence of her apparel, and excited the envy of 


every one by wearing the now famous ruby collar, her latest 
annexation—-by purchase—from the French Crown jewels. 

As this is the time for weddings and wedding gifts, I 
went into The Goldsmith’s Company to see some ot the 
lovely novelties preparing for the coming season de noces, 
et de noel. ‘Turquoises are still the favorite stone among 
the ultra-smart ; and this, notwithstanding that really good 
ones let one in for a lot of money which they never recover, 
since a drop of water, a touch of acid or certain atmos- 
pheric changes cause them to lose color, and directly even a 
shadow of a change is visible in the delicate tint, its value is 
nil. Fashion, however, takes little heed of utility or value, 
so turquoises you must indulge in, do you wish to be in the 
swim, and up to it. 

A most charming little novelty was a tiny watch, to be 
worn ‘*fob’’ fashion,—and certainly nothing was ever 
more quaint and suggestive than the old ‘‘tobs’’ of our 
yreat-grandfathers, upon which hung generations of seals cut 
in emeralds, rubies and crystals, bearing upon them the sign 
manual of centuries of ancestors. Well, this pretty old fad 
is back with us again, and if you wish to be truly up to date 
you must at once beg or borrow a delicious tiny ‘* fob” 
watch, not bigger than a walnut—an English walnut—and 
it must be set about its face with diamonds, have two fine 
but strong gold chains attached to a bar, also in diamonds, 
and from this bar you must hang all the really antique and 
veritable **charms’’ lucky phylactories and seals you can 
unearth from forgotten family archives ; and if a tiny minia- 
ture of some great ancestor surrounded by gems is also 
available, so much the more lucky are you. 

Pearls are also to be very much worn. I saw an ex- 
tremely effective design for a necklace. It had three rows 
of very fair sized and beautifully toned pearls, grouped in 
festoons, the top row fitting the throat closely, the second 
and third drooping slightly ; each festoon—there were six 
held by an oblong clasp in diamonds, the fastening at the 
back being the same. ‘Tiaras are to be worn much smaller 
and more crown shape, with quivering single stones forming 
Also floral sprays in diamonds are being intro- 
duced among smart people ; a natural sequence to the 1830 
fashion in bonnets and gowns, while quite one of the newest 


an outline. 


and most effective novelties is the use of the matrix of 
the opal, set with very fine brilliants and made into all 
sorts of creatures. Butterflies, dragon-flies, the common 
house fly ; one and all are adapted to this new mode, which 
is truly very charming; you get all the effect of the opal, 
Floral 


sprays for the bodice in all degrees of jewels, but especially 


combined with a larger surface and less expense. 


in diamonds and emeralds, diamonds and rubies, and dia- 
monds and turquoises, are very much the vogue, also long 
jeweled chains for small gold-mounted pince nez ; and luxe 
de lupe, still longer chains set with tiny pearls or turquoises 
to support and protect the huge muffs, which are now a 
part of every fashionable woman’s outfit. 

All reports to the contrary, and there are many, the Prince 
of Wales is looking anything but well. I saw him the other 
day, and was particularly struck by the curious appearance 
of his eyes. ‘The white of the eye at one corner is quite 
obscured by a dull red film; and his hands also, usually so 


‘¢well groomed,’’ look dull and heavy in texture. - His 
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manner is listless and uninterested. Weall here are so tond of 
our future king that any rumor concerning him attracts imme- 
diate attention; and of course the ‘dailies’? know quite 
well what to say. But who knew of the gravity of poor 
Prince ‘¢ Eddie’s *’ illness, until he was virtually in extremis ? 
and who knew the same of the Duke of Albany? The 
Prince of Wales’s friends are anxious. ‘Che Duke of York, 
too, is looking very delicate. He has never tully recovered 
from his attack of typhoid fever, and now that it is all over, 
and the mischief done, people are asking why did the Queen 
let him walk all the way up Windsor Hill, on the day of his 
brother’s funeral ? of course, bare-headed, and with the snow 
and slush three inches deep on the ground. He was only 
just off his own sick-bed ; was it not a foolish pandering to 
les convenances? But then, Queens do not look at conse- 
quences, when royal etiquette is in question, 

The latest Cookery Book 
is by an American adoptit, Mr. Gustav Natorp. 


and who is not interested in 
his menu? 
You will all remember him in'New York; and Americans 
in London have equal reason to bear tribute to his hospitality 
in Ennismore Gardens. His virgin effort in literature is 
called Ideal Cookery, by ‘*Grid.”’ It is published by Mr. 
Fisher Unwin, who married Miss Jane Cobden, the daughter 
of the ¢¢ great Cobden,’” and who poses as the disinterested 
exploiter of unrecognized talent. 

It seems a trifle odd that a man should write a cookery 
book ; especially a man who has made his place as a sculptor 
and painter of no small average. All London-Americans 
are indebted to Mr. Natorp, as a host and an artist ; but it 
is a trifle difhcult to accept him as a housekeeper! Yet, 
who should know better as to the science of good living ? 
Get his book ; read it; digest it. You will be thankful 
that he has written it. D. 


November 30, 1892. 





JEWELED HAIR ORNAMENTS 


S the end of the century approaches, we are return- 
A ing to the fashions of its opening years. Nowhere 
is this more apparent than in hair ornaments which 

are as fanciful, splendid and dainty as in the days of Joseph- 
ine. Gold acorns with diamond sprays, lilies of pearls with 
diamond tipped stamens, birds’ heads glistening with precious 
stones, jeweled coronets and many other equally costly 
pieces are worn at dinners, balls and other evening enter- 
tainments. An exquisite ornament, which is quite new, 
represents two gracefully-curved gold antenne each about 
Upon the ends 


three inches long. are pear-shaped 


diamonds. ‘Two gold prongs, from which the antennz 


gS, 
spring serve to fasten the ornament in the hair. A 
beautiful hair-pin shows a peacock’s head and throat set 
against the fan-like tail. The head is encrusted with 
diamonds and the tail outlined with rows of small rubies, 
each row terminating in a large diamond. Other hair- 
pins are ornamented with enameled gold and precious 
stones. A bulfinch’s head set in diamonds, with ruby eyes 
and wings of colored enamel interspersed with small emer- 
alds, is a very attractive hair-pin. 

The jeweled daggers now worn for hair ornamentation 
are very beautiful. One example shows hilt and guard 
closely ‘set with small diamonds, a green stone of good size 
finishes the hilt, and there is one upon each end of the guard. 

Another dagger is entirely of diamonds and pearls. A 
charming object is a crusader’s sword, the hilt of pure white 
The guard is of gold 
The blades of these are of gold, ending in 

Something 


enamel wound with fine gold cord. 
set with pearls. 
a point, and pass easily in and out of the hair. 
new is a tiara wire on springs, with a little upright spiral in 


front so arranged as to take any brooch or other ornament 


one wishes to wear. A diamond star, a bird, a spray of 


jeweled flowers, a crescent or fleur-de-lys may each be set 


Some handsome pins, which are also very costly, 
are huge smoky pearls, set like flowers in a calyx of small 


in at will. 
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diamonds. Five thousand dollars will buy one of these 
ornaments, 

A dainty hair-pin represents an English double violet in 
silver, each petal is closely set with small diamonds, the en- 
semble being graceful and delicate. A unique ornament with 
two prongs simulates a fleur-de-lys in purple enamel held 
together by three small pearls. ‘The flower is placed in the 
centre of a gold circle in which is set fifteen amethysts. 

Some pretty shield-shaped combs each with two tor- 
toise shell prongs are of gold trellis work with an outer 
At each point where the trellis 
This form is quite 
new and very attractive ; sometimes the comb is of silver, 
and the trellis points set in garnets and the shape varied to 


edge ot twisted gold cord. 
work intersects, a tiny diamond is set. 


other heraldic forms. 

Gold and silver pierced work in the shape of shields, 
crescents and ribbon bows all appear, mounted upon one 
pin, or two prongs to be used for hair ornamentation. An 
exquisite tortoise shell comb is cut in the shape of a small 
palm leaf surrounded by a border of filagree gold following 
the same curves, and edged with a narrow bordering of tiny 
diamonds. Some odd fancies in hair-pins appear in the 
shape of spiders and beetles, with garnet or diamond eyes, 
and enameled wings. Small gold or silver balls, set with 
tiny rubies, diamonds or emeralds are favorite hair-pins, al- 
though not very new. 

Large coronets or crowns of diamonds, pearls or opals, or 


of many-pointed stars within circles of pearls are shown. 


I 
These are worn frequently, but of course, only by the very 
rich. A pretty shape is a crown with points of pearls and 
rubies. 

New designs of fern fronds in diamonds, or entirely of 
emeralds, are superb and of immense value. , 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHION DRAWINGS 


His Felix reception and visiting costume (page 8) is 

I of sage green peau de soie, trimmed around the 

skirt with black fox ; a band of the same fur edges 

Che skirt, it will be 

observed, is caught up at the left side, displaying a petticoat 

of glace velvet. Che pufted sleeves are also of this material. 

Phe hat is of black tenteve mobile trimmed with black 
ostrich feathers. 

\ wrap (page 9) of nut brown raye velvet is lined with 

It has three very flaring collars, the 


the revers, which are unusually large. 


] | —_ j P ee 
fold-colored atin. 
This collar is trimmed 
The hat shown 


largest coming below the shoulder. 
with Medici lace combined with gold lace. 
in this sketch has a soft crown of brown velvet and an open- 
work jet brim, short black ostrich tips, and a small spray of 
yellow velvet roses resting against the feathers. 

The gown of violet cloth (page 12) is trimmed on the 
bottom with wide ecru guipure bordered on each side by 
zebeline 
Charles 
ot Rhine stones. The tops of the sleeve 


Black tur of any kind could be used here. ‘The 
Cwelfth corsage is of dark violet velvet with buttons 
are ot cloth, the 

lower part of ecru guipure lace over silk, the same shade as 
It desired, 
A draped 


bertha of guipure lace tastened high on one shoulder is worn 


the cloth ; a band of tur surrounds the elbow. 
a second band may be put around the wrist. 


under the pelerine, which is of violet velvet trimmed with 
tur. The hat is a toque of mousseline de soie the color of 
Parma violets. Phe crown is of ecru guipure, witha brim 
The butterfly bow in front is of black feathers, 
Che strings are of dark 


of violets. 
and jet mingled with the feathers. 
violet velvet. 

\ tea gown made with a Watteau pleat (page 3) is of 
heavy ribbed silk, with a rather long train. Cream-colored 
lace is used at the back. ‘This is brought down around the 
arm-hole and up the front in a jacket-like effect. The lace 
finishes the The ribbons are satin. ‘This model 
could be carried out in less expensive materials and the effect 


sleeve. 


would be very good. 
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The tea gown on the seated figure (page 3) is of striped 
silk, with a plain front decorated with a tablier of lace. 
Rich lace falls also from the elbow, the top of the sleeve 
being of the silk. 

In a pretty toilet set (page 12) the mirrors are backed 
with porcelain decorated with dainty floral sprays ; the sides 
of the jewel box are also of porcelain, and the top, which 
does duty as a pin-cushion, is of pale pink plush. (Purchas- 
able at Davis Collamore’s.) 

A collarette (page 13) of pale pink chiffon, is combined 
with an antique Cluny lace collar. This is tinted a pale 
ecru. The chiffon is gathered into a ruche at the throat 
and falls in a rutde below the lace. Satin ribbons fasten the 
collarette. (Purchasable at Altman & Co.’s). 

Sherry’s Blue Room (pages 8 and g) is a large room 
fronting on Fifth Avenue. As its name would indicate, 
it is furnished in blue. ‘The ceiling, walls, mantel, hang- 
ings, and even a small upright piano, are in the same color. 

It is used for the dressing-room at the larger entertain- 
ments, and the pier-glass, dressing-table and palms are ar- 
ranged to give it a very home-like as well as artistic effect. 
The neat maids in attendance, when they remove the wraps, 
convey the same into am adjoining room, where are innu- 
merable hooks, and here the cherished garment is safe 
from the danger of having seven other garments, each heav- 
ier than the last, piled upon it. 

The room is divided by folding doors, so that, should 
there be an unusual number of people, the amount of space 
may be doubled ; and thus all may be given an opportunity 


for costume inspection. And that it is a comtort to know 


just how the train of a dress looks before entering a recep 


tion room will be conceded by every one. 


SLIPPERS 


He art of dressing the foot becomingly has changed 

i marvelously since the day when sandals were first 

worn. ‘Those with the tiny lamp at the toe which 
were worn in eastern countries to frighten away the poison- 
ous snakes must have been even more uncomfortable than 
the tiny point fashion decrees must be worn in this nineteenth 
century. (Page 7.) 

In no way does the luxury of the times display itself more 
prominently than in the attention paid to the “little dainty 
silken stocking’? and the numberless slippers one must 
possess in order to be bien chausse. 

In all colors and materials are the dainty slippers made. 
I'o match or to contrast with the gown, and always to be 
worn with stockings to correspond, invariably with pointed 
toe—and whisper it not to the family physician—with the 
Louis Quinze heel. ‘The fashionable girl is willing to wear 
heavy boots with low broad heels when in the street, 
but once in the house she lets her American taste gain the 
ascendency and revels in her high heels and pointed toes, and 
the higher the heel and the narrower the point, the better is 
she pleased. Some slippers are cut quite high and worn with 
bow and buckle fashioned of jet, silver, or Rhine pebbles. 
With full ball costume 
Suede 





Others have straps across the instep. 
they are finished only with the tiniest of buckles. 
is a great deal used but it stretches too much to be becom- 
ing. When black slippers are worn the material must be of 
patent leather and the stockings must also be black. How- 
ever, fancy can add any additional touches such as clocks of 
brilliant color with a piece of finest lace insertion let in over 
the instep, or with dainty fleur-de-lys embroidery or with strips 
of lace. Bright red slippers trimmed with silver buckles are 
worn with silk stockings of precisely the same shade and 
are very effective. 

A peep into the shoe closet of a girl of the day would re- 
veal shoes and slippers of every shape and color arranged on 
wooden lasts, so that the shape may never vary, and the num- 
ber required is without end. ‘The slippers, ties and hosiery 
on page 7 are purchasable at Lord & Taylor's, J. J. 
Slater’s, and O’ Neill & Co.’s, 














